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A Thousand  Sights  are  Waiting 


Romans,  Angles,  Sax- 
ons and  Celts  left  a thou- 
sand things  for  you  to  see 
in  England.  The  Legions 
have  passed  on  but  the 
road  they  built  when 
Britain  was  a Roman 
province  still  exists.  At 
Stonehenge,  the  Druids 
left  their  temples  and 
altars.  The  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  still  haunts 
Stratford  and  Lady  Godi- 
va  for  all  we  know,  stiU 
rides  the  streets  of  Coven- 
try when  the  moon  is  low. 

But  if  your  taste  turns 
more  to  modern  sights 
there  are  the  smart  shops 
of  Bond  Street,  night 
clubs  and  dance  bands  a 
block  from  London’s  best 
hotels,  and  airplanes  and 
fast  boats  to  take  you  to 
the  Continent. 

Modern  travel  is  care- 
free. Our  Travel  Depart- 
ment will  suggest  trips, 
arrange  for  tickets,  tours, 
passports,  visas,  baggage, 
hotel  reservations  and  sell 
you  travellers  checks  to 
make  purchases  safe  and 
easy  on  the  other  side. 
Plan  now  to  go. 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


Che 
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If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

"On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

ROSS 

Formerly  Rivers 

Always  fhe  Best  in 
SHOE  SHOE 

RErAIRIJsG  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

F.VERYTHn:0  IK  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Speeial  Attention 

FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat, 
two  baths:  good  lot,  fine  location 
in  west  part  of  Oberlin. 

Several  fine  vacant  lots. 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  PostoflBce) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention. 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 
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Prog  ram  for  Commencement,  June,  1929 

Friday,  June  14 

7 :00 — Commencement  Concert  of  the  School  Music  Department,  Conservatory 
8:30 — Open  Air  Presentation  by  Dramatic  Association  of  “Twelfth  Night” 

Saturday,  June  15 

8:00 — Senior  Class  Breakfast 

9:00 — Golf  Tournament,  Alumni  Men 

10:00 — Commencement  Concert,  Conservatory,  First  Part,  Warner  Hall 
12:00 — Luncheon,  O.  C.  Club  (women) 

12:30 — Luncheon,  Pi  Kappa  Lambda 
1 :30 — Physical  Education  (women)  Reunion 
2:15 — Varsity-Alumni  Baseball  Game 
4:45 — Senior  Class-Day  Exercises 

6:00 — Varsity  O Banquet,  Reunions  of  Literary  Societies,  Other  Group  Dinners 
8:00 — Commencement  Concert,  Second  Part,  Finney  Chapel 

Sunday,  June  16 

10:30 — Services  in  the  Churches  of  the  Village 
3 :30 — Academic  Procession 

4:00 — Baccalaureate  Service;  Sermon  by  Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  Pastor  of  Fairmount 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
7 :00 — Daisy  Chain  and  Campus  Songs.  Women  of  Senior  and  Junior  Classes 

8 :00 — Class  Reunions,  informal 

8:00 — Members  of  the  Faculty  informally  at  home 
8:15 — Shansi  Meeting,  Men’s  Building 

Monday  June  17 

9:30 — Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
1 :30 — Alumni  Council 

2:00 — Alumni  Association  Meeting;  Class  Distinctions,  Stunts,  Business,  Address. 
Warner  Concert  Hall 

4:00-9:00 — Class  Reunions.  Formal  Dinners,  etc. 

7 :45 — President’s  Reception,  Art  Building 
8:15 — Campus  Illumination;  Band  Concert 
9:15 — Alumni  Parade 
9:45 — Group  Singing,  Chapel  Terrace 

T uesday,  June  18 

9:30 — Academic  Procession 

10:00 — Commencement  Exercises;  Address  by  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  President  of 
Swarthmore  College,  “Education  as  Adventure” 

12:30 — Alumni  Dinner 
7;45 — Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert 
9:45 — Senior  Prom 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  saying,  “ The  age  of 
the  Mediterranean  has  passed;  the  age  of  the  Atlantic  is 

passing;  the  age  of  the  Pacific 
CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  is  here.”  Most  observers  of 
LITERATURE,  HISTORY  history  in  the  making  would 
AND  ART  agree  with  Theodore  Roose- 

velt in  this  statement.  The 
decade  since  Mr.  Rooseveit’s  death  has  seen  great  growth 
on  our  Pacific  coast,  it  has  seen  rapid  manufacturing  and 
commercial  development  in  .Japan,  it  has  seen  civii  war, 
anti-foreign  agitation,  a new  political  alignment  in  China 
that  is  pointing  toward  a unified  democracy  of  that 
country. 

We  ail  recognize  the  vast  potentialities  in  the  arous- 
ing East  but  most  of  us  sit  passively  by  with  slight  con- 
cern and  not  a very  deep  understanding. 

Here  is  a country  with  a recorded  history  that  ante- 
dates the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  is  contem- 
porary with  that  of  Egypt.  Our  scholars  delve  into  the 
past  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  deem  their  find- 
ing to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  mankind,  and  rightfully 
so;  but  w-e  have  not  yet  seemed  to  sense  the  value  that 
lies  before  us  in  a knowledge  of  the  Orient  and  its  past. 

Some  day,  and  we  hope  shortly,  there  will  be  an  awak- 
ening in  this  country  and  men  will  commence  to  study 
the  history  of  China  and  its  neighbors  as  we  now  do 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Already  a few  men  and  a few 
educational  institutions  are  showing  interest. 

Oberlin,  since  the  days  its  first  graduates  went  forth 
as  Christian  missionaries  to  China  and  Japan,  has  been 
actively  interested  in  these  countries.  In  China  partic- 
ularly we  have  been  concerned,  as  there  we  established  a 
mission,  manned  and  largely  maintained  by  our  own 
alumni.  But  scattered  ali  over  its  domain  have  been 
Oberlin  men  and  women,  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit  of  the  people. 

From  time  to  time  these  alumni  have  come  back  to 
Oberlin  bringing  their  knowledge  and  experience,  telling 
us  much  about  the  Chinese.  But  this  telling  has  been  oc- 
casional and  unrelated.  It  has  given  us  a general  under- 
standing and  a continued  interest  but  not  a deep  knowi- 
edge. 

Has  the  time  come  when  we  should  change  from  the 
desultory  to  the  organized  in  presenting  to  our  students 
the  history,  literature,  and  language  of  this  great  nation 
with  whom  we  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  have  increasing  relations? 

For  many  good  reasons  do  alumni  occasionally  cancel 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Alumni  Magazine,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  editor  has 
WE  HAVE  A VEIN  received  one  just  like  this; 

OF  HUMOR  "It  is  w'ith  great  chagrin  that  I 

enclose  this  check  at  such  a late 
date.  I have  enjoyed  the  Oberlin  Magazine  very  much, 
but  I am  expecting  to  be  married  this  summer  and  I 
fear  I shaii  not  have  time  to  read  the  magazine  in  the 
future.  So  I shall  have  to  ask  you  to  discontinue  my  sub- 
scription to  the  magazine  and  also  my  membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association.  Wishing  you  continued  success  with 
the  Association — .” 


For  a decade  or  more  the  college  has  had  in  hand 
?100,000  toward  a new'  building  for  the  Graduate  School 

of  Theology.  During  these 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  years  there  have  been  no  ad- 

THEOLOGY  NEEDS  A ditional  funds  given  for  this 

NEW  OUTER  GARMENT  purpose.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  school  has  stood 
at  approximately  the  same.  The  number  of  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Oberlin  entering  the 
School  of  Theology  has  gradually  diminished  until  now 
there  are  only  six  such.  The  other  forty-two  studying 
theoiogy  come  from  other  colleges  and  universities. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology  is  of  the  first 
rank  compared  w'ith  the  faculty  in  the  other  departments 
of  our  owm  institution  or  with  the  faculties  of  other  fore- 
most theoiogical  schoois. 

The  curriculum  has  been  excellent  but  is  even  now' 
being  made  better. 

An  obvious  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  School  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  attractive 
physical  plant.  When  we  contrast  Council  Hail  w'ith  the 
beautiful  buildings  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago Theological,  Chicago,  or  the  fine  old  buildings  at 
Princeton  w'e  plainly  see  one  reason  why  Oberlin  is  less 
attractive  than  these  other  schools. 

As  evident  as  the  fact  is  that  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  needs  new  buildings,  that  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  needs  an  organ  building,  as  evident  ought  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  School  of  Theology  needs  a modern  build- 
ing and  equipment  to  replace  Council  Hall,  condemned  by 
the  State  building  inspector  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

It  may  be  that  because  she  is  so  poorly  housed,  seem- 
ingly the  least  important  of  the  trio,  so  few  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  attracted  to  the 
ministry  and  particuiarly  to  theological  study  in  Oberlin. 

If  there  is  one  service  w'hich  the  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Theology  might  do  for  their  alma  mater  it  is 
that  of  interesting  a giver  or  givers  in  providing  Ober- 
lin with  a new'  building  for  its  theoiogical  department. 

Probably  the  graduates  of  this  department  have  been 
as  generous  as  any  others  in  giving  toward  Oberlin’s  en- 
dowment and  other  funds.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  of  them  could  give  a building.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  their  church  membership  men  well  able  to  give 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  church  and 
providing  an  adequate  ministry  for  it. 

The  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  has  a his- 
tory of  contribution  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  mission- 
ary service  which  proves  her  worthy  of  continuance  in 
the  front  rank  of  theological  schools.  She  cannot  main- 
tain this  position  or  continue  to  contribute  as  she  would 
to  the  ministry  unless  she  has  a bodily  dress  that  will 
dignify  her  among  her  associates. 

Many  alumni  take  advantage  of  the  Christmas  season 
to  keep  in  touch  w'ith  their  ciassmates  by 
MEETING  card  greetings.  Once  in  five  years  comes 
IN  JUNE  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  face  to  face 

at  class  reunions.  Why  not  drop  them  a line 
now  and  arrange  for  that  meeting  in  June? 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCKRN 


Mr.  Lewis  Discovers  Europe 


Like  most  discoveries,  Mr.  Lewis’s  discovery  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  anticipated.  Sixty  years  ago  Henry  James 
began  to  send  his  “passionate  pilgrims”  to  the  old  world, 
that  they  might  visit  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  steep 
themselves  in  romance,  drink  of  the  fountain  of  art  at 
its  pure  springs,  acquire  a social  and  literary  polish  that 
not  even  Boston  could  supply,  and  discover  by  distressing 
experience  how  insidiously  relaxing  to  moral  fibre  was 
the  European  atmosphere,  when  compared  with  the  tonic 
breezes  of  New  England,  or  even,  in  those  days,  of  New 
York.  His  pilgrims  for  the  most  part  valiantly  resisted 
the  effects  of  this  atmosphere  and  returned,  or  remained, 
as  pure  as  they  arrived,  though  one  remembers  with  pain 
the  highly  correct  Mr.  Winterbourne  of  Daisy  iliUer  and 
his  hinted  attachment  to  “ a foreign  lady — a person  older 
than  himself  . . . about  whom  there  were  some  singular 
stories.” 

It  is  not  at  all  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  discredit  that  he  is  not 
the  first  to  hit  upon  this  useful  idea  of  the  European  pil- 
grimage and  its  effects  upon  untravelled  Americans.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  treatment  of  a literary  motif  that  mat- 
ters, and  Henry  James  never  had  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantage of  making  his  pilgrims  “ hail,”  as  he  would  not 
have  said,  from  Zenith.  Moreover,  the  type  of  pilgrim 
has  changed  a good  deal  in  sixty  years,  and  the  Europe 
that  Mr.  Lewis  discovers  is  one  from  which  Henry  James 
would  have  averted  his  eyes  and  his  pen.  But  Mr.  Lewis’s 
discoveries  sound  genuine,  and  they  are  described  with 
all  his  customary  vivacity  and  sense  for  significant  detail. 
Dodsioorth  is,  in  my  opinion,  a better  book,  because  less 
extravagant,  than  any  of  its  predecessors;  it  is  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  appalling  woman  that  dominates  it,  more 
credible  and  more  humane.  This  is  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  it.  It  marks  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lewis  him- 
self in  a new  rOle.  The  European  adventure  seems  to 
have  modified  him  almost  as  deeply  as  the  Dodsworths. 
He  has  suffered,  so  to  speak,  “ a sea-change.”  As  I read, 
I could  not  help  asking  myself  at  intervals.  What  will 
Mr.  Mencken  say?  And,  sure  enough,  Mr.  Mencken  does 
not  greatly  admire  the  book.  He  finds  it  “ flabby.”  It  Is 
not  sufficiently  “unctuous”  and  “devastating” — these  be- 
ing, to  Mr.  Mencken’s  mind,  among  Mr.  Lewis’s  most  at- 
taching qualities.  But  I,  whose  appetite  for  unctuousness 
and  devastation  is  easily  satisfied,  find  in  it  a good  deal 
to  admire. 

I am  not,  however,  surprised,  as  I have  said,  that  Mr. 
Mencken  praises  it  so  faintly.  If  Mr.  Lewis  had  made  his 
hero  more  typically,  more  obstreperously  “American,”  as 
the  Mercury  understands  American,  stupider,  less  suscep- 
tible to  what  Europe  has  to  give,  I suspect  that  Mr. 
Mencken  would  have  liked  the  book  better.  It  would 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  Lewis  and  the  Mer- 
cury tradition.  But,  I repeat,  something  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Lewis.  Can  it  be  that  the  spectacle  of  Europe  has 
given  him  a new  angle  from  which  to  survey  his  own 
countrymen?  I can  not  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Mencken 
that,  in  IJodsworlh,  “the  whole  folly  of  gadding  about 
is  made  obvious  and  appalling.”  Travel  improves  Mr. 
Lewis’s  hero.  It  seems  to  have  improved  Mr.  Lewis  him- 
self. 


The  amazing  truth  is  that  Samuel  Dodsworth,  a na- 
tive-born, virtually  uneducated,  successful  American  busi- 
ness man,  is  not  a Babbitt.  He  is  pathetic,  he  is  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  this  baffling  Europe,  but  he  knows 
that  he  is  baffled.  He  never  recovers  from  the  sense  of 
a “bewildering  midnight  strangeness”  in  the  European 
mind,  a strangeness  that  most  Americans  feel  who  sur- 
vey Europe  from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  the 
tourist;  but  it  is  strangeness,  difference,  that  disturbs 
him,  not  moral  obliquity  or  political  wrongheadedness. 

Mr.  Lewis  conducts  his  puzzled  pilgrim  to  Venice, 
where  he  remains  long  enough  to  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween Florian’s  and  the  Cafe  Quadri,  to  find  that  the  Lido 
has  been  a good  deal  overestimated  as  a place  of  amuse- 
ment, and  to  discover  “ the  one  real  duty  of  a wise  vis- 
itor in  Venice — to  spend  most  of  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning sitting  in  the  Piazza  and  doing  nothing  whatever 
save  watch  the  spectacle.”  These  are  discoveries  worth 
making.  They  imply  intelligence.  Yet  not  one  syllable 
passes  Dodsworth’s  lips  on  the  enormities  of  the  Musso- 
lini nigime.  Can  Mr.  Lewis  have  lost  his  nerve? 

The  pilgrim  naturally  encounters  other  Americans  bent 
on  pilgrimage,  and  makes  the  astonishing  discovery  that 
they  are  not  all  alike,  not  all  Babbitts,  not  all  ignora- 
muses, not  all  “ dollar-mad.”  He  “flies”  from  Paris  to 
Berlin  and  finds  the  experience,  and  the  view,  monoto- 
nous. Now  this  is  no  way  for  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer from  Zenith  to  think  of  the  greatest  invention  of 
the  age.  He  travels  in  wagons  lits  and  does  not  com- 
pare them,  to  their  disadvantage,  with  the  American  hor- 
ror known  as  a sleeping-car.  He  encounters,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  German,  into  whose  mouth  Mr.  Lewis  puts 
most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  book,  for  our  poor  pilgrim  is 
too  inarticulate,  except  at  the  champagne  level,  to  do 
much  more  than  fumble  with  the  truth.  “America,”  says 
Professor  Braut,  “ wants  to  turn  us  into  Good  Fellows, 
all  provided  with  the  very  best  automobiles — and  no  pri- 
vate place  to  which  we  can  go  in  them  ”;  and  Samuel 
Dodsworth  understands  what  he  means.  The  Professor 
even  concedes  that  “ there  are  a few  people  born  in  Amer- 
ica who  do  belong  to  what  I call  ‘ Europeans  ’ ”,  and  he 
instances  Mrs.  Wharton;  but  Samuel  Dodsworth  is  not 
affronted,  as  a genuine  Babbitt  would  have  been.  Little 
wonder  that  Mr.  Mencken  thinks  the  book  “ fiabby.” 

Naturally  our  pilgrim,  under  the  alert  guidance  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  picks  up  a good  deal  of  incidental  knowledge. 
He  learns  that  a lady,  inviting  a man  to  an  informal  din- 
ner, intimates  that  he  had  better  wear  “ a black  tie.”  He 
notices  how  differently  different  sorts  of  people  treat  their 
butlers.  He  learns  where  to  eat  in  Paris  and  how  to  order 
dinner  witli  expertness.  He  becomes  wise  al)out  wines.  He 
discovers  the  genus  gigolo.  There  is  perhaps  a touch  of 
self-consciousness  in  the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  is 
allowed  to  transpire,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  a Dods- 
worth of  Zenith,  or  even  a Sinclair  Lewis,  to  become  “to 
tlie  manner  i)orn”  all  at  once. 

One  valuable  piece  of  information  Mr.  Lewis  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  an  American  woman  who  undertakes  to  con- 
tinue DodswortlTs  education  just  ns  Mr.  Lewis  abandons 
(Continued  on  page  234) 
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Dr.  Andrews’  Fifty  Years  With  the  Musical  Union 

By  Professor  William  Treat  Upton,  c’93 


With  an  outstanding  performance  of  Piern^’s  Oratorio, 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  on  March  twenty-sixth,  Dr.  George 
W.  Andrews  brought  to  a close  his  long  connection  with 
the  Oberlin  Musical  Union.  To  have  served  for  twenty 
years  as  its  organist  and  then  thirty  years  as  Director 
seems  a record  almost  unparalleled  of  its  kind.  To  many 
of  us  Dr.  Andrews  and  the  Musical  Union  had  for  so  long 
seemed  one  and  inseparable,  so  indissolubly  associated  iu 
our  minds,  that  the  news  of  his  resignation  a day  or  so 
before  the  concert  came  as  a great 
shock — particularly  as  he  had  re- 
ceived the  very  unusual  honor  of  be- 
ing asked  by  the  President  of  the 
College,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  Faculty,  to  remain  on  the  active 
teaching  force  of  the  Conservatory 
beyond  the  generally  prescribed  term 
of  service.  Nevertheless,  he  decided 
that  it  would  be  wiser  at  this  time 
to  give  over  the  direction  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union  into  other  and  younger 
hands,  that  he  might  devote  his  re- 
maining two  years  solely  to  teaching. 

This  closing  concert,  therefore,  took  on 
the  character  of  a sincere  demonstra- 
tion of  admiration  and  affection  for 
Dr.  Andrews  on  the  part  of  all  present. 

When  in  the  spring  of  nine- 
teen hundred  Fenelon  B.  Rice, 
then  Director  of  the  Conservatory, 

; and  for  many  years  also  Direc- 
tor of  the  Musical  Union,  handed 
over  the  directorship  of  the  Union  to 
Dr.  Andrews  on  account  of  his  own 
failing  health,  the  new  director  was 
not  entirely  unaccustomed  to  this  task,  for  twice  before  he 
had  taken  the  work  temporarily  during  Professor  Rice’s 
absence  in  Europe.  Still,  as  Dr.  Andrews  recalls  even  to- 
day, it  was  no  easy  thing  to  take  charge  and  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  Professor  Rice  was  sitting  in  the  audi- 
ence, a silent  but  watchful  critic  of  all  that  went  on. 

These  thirty  years  of  Dr.  Andrews’  service  as  director 
have  been  rich  and  fruitful  years.  With  his  fine  mu- 
sicianship and  breadth  of  view  he  has  consistently  car- 
ried forward  a program  of  unusuai  value  and  attractive- 
ness. Nothing  has  ever  daunted  him  because  it  was 
merely  new  or  difficult.  Granted  only  that  it  be  a wor- 
thy example  of  true  choral  art,  its  difficulties  must  and 
could  be  overcome.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Musical 
Union  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  choral 
body  of  the  more  Western  musical  centers,  and  among 
the  very  first  in  all  America,  to  produce  such  notable 
works  as  The  Beatitudes  of  C§sar  Franck,  Elgar’s  Dream 
of  Gerontius,  Georg  Schumann’s  Ruth,  La  Vita  Nuova  by 
Wolf-Ferrari,  and  Beethoven’s  great  Mass  in  D.  This 
Mass,  together  with  The  Beatitudes  and  The  Messiah  the 
Union  also  gave  in  Cleveland. 

In  considering  the  cultural  value  of  such  a forward 
looking  policy  upon  the  many  generations  of  students 
reached  by  it,  we  need  only  think  what  it  means  that 


such  works  as  The  Beatitudes  should  have  received  dur- 
ing this  time  nine  performances.  Dream  of  Gerontius 
four,  New  Life  three.  Children’s  Crusade  (Pierne)  three, 
Samson  and  Delilah  (Saint-Saens),  Odysseus  (Bruch), 
and  Ruth  (Schumann)  two  each;  with  several  perform- 
ances of  the  Verdi  Requiem,  four  of  Elijah,  performances 
too  numerous  to  mention  of  The  Messiah,  single  presenta- 
tions of  the  Beethoven  Mass  and  Ninth  Symphony,  of 
Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio,  Elgar’s  Caractacus,  Brahms’ 
Song  of  Fate,  besides  concert  per- 
formances of  Lohengrin,  Tann- 
hiiuser  and  Parsifal  (in  part). 
Programs  made  up  of  shorter  choral 
numbers  have  not  been  lacking,  even 
some  a cappelJa  work  has  been  done, 
but  Dr.  Andrews  has  ordinarily 
chosen  the  larger  canvas,  the  more 
vivid  coloring.  And  when  we  re- 
call the  gorgeous  effects  of  combined 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  The  Beati- 
tudes, The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  •wpo  shall  say  that 
it  has  not  been  vfery  much  worth 
whilel  Let  us  not  allow  the  sheer 
beauty  of  the  massed  human  voice 
to  blind  us  to  the  more  dramatic  (if 
less  pure)  blend  of  voice  and  orches- 
tra. Each  in  its  own  way  is  superb. 

That  these  great  works  have  re- 
ceived adequate  performance  will  ap- 
pear when  we  note  that  in  the  vari- 
ous presentations  of  The  Beatitudes 
we  have  had  the  assistance  at  one 
time  or  another  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  Chicago,  the  New  York  Symphony, 
and  the  Cleveland  orchestras;  in  the  Dream  of  Gerontius,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland  orchestras,  Mina  Hager, 
Lila  P.  Robson,  Edward  Johnson,  Claude  Cunningham. 
Lambert  Murphy,  Frederick  Baer,  soloists;  Elijah,  the 
Chicago  and  Cleveiand  orchestras,  and  in  the  name  part, 
Claude  Cunningham,  Henri  Scott,  Bernard  Ferguson, 
Robert  Maitland;  Vita  Nuova,  Chicago  and  Cleveland  or- 
chestras, Marcella  Craft,  Florence  Hinkle,  Jeannette  Vree- 
land,  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Frederick  Baer;  Ruth,  the  Chi- 
cago orchestra,  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Perceval  Allen, 
Janet  Spencer,  Margaret  Keyes,  Clarence  Whitehall,  Her- 
bert Witherspoon;  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Cleveland  or- 
chestra, Grace  Leslie,  Frederick  Baer,  q'udor  Davies.  And 
what  about  a Lohengrin  cast  that  included  Louise  Homer 
and  Emilio  de  Gogorza? 

With  his  usual  modesty  Dr.  Andrews  insists  that  in  a 
review  of  his  service  as  director  full  recognition  must  be 
given  to  all  those  who  have  personally  helped  in  the  gen- 
eral success,  particularly  the  four  presidents  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union,  who  served  so  faithfully  and  often  at  great 
sacrifice  during  these  years — Homer  N.  Kimball,  Earl  F 
Adams,  Russell  P.  Jameson,  and  C.  W.  Savage;  the  organ- 
ists, W.  K.  Breckenridge,  W.  T.  Upton,  Bruce  H.  Davis 
(who  has  done  such  brilliant  work  of  late  years,  notably 
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in  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  recently)  and  in  his  absence 
this  past  year,  George  O.  Lillich. 

There  is  of  course  no  question  that  into  the  successful 
issue  of  these  many  concerts  has  gone  much  faithful  and 


valuable  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  But  where 
the  chief  labor,  the  heaviest  responsibility,  the  supreme 
authority  has  lain,  there  should  go  also  our  highest  trib- 
ute of  appreciation — to  Dr.  Andrews  himself. 


Athletics  Under 

By  Professor  C. 

In  the  year  1906  Oberlin  College  took  its  first  step  in 
the  policy  of  direction  of  athletics  by  the  college  itself. 
While  all  college  administrations  the  country  over  are  in 
the  final  analysis  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  their 
athletic  sports  are  conducted,  Oberlin  was  one  of  the  first 
institutions  to  assume  a constructive  policy  of  direction 
and  to  invest  institutional  funds  in  the  enterprise.  Up  to 
the  coming  of  the  present  Director  of  Athletics  the  col- 
lege itself  had  assumed  only  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding playing  grounds.  The  care  of  these  grounds,  pur- 
chase of  all  athletic  equipment  and  the  paying  of  such 
coaches  as  were  employed  were  assumed  by  the  Oberlin 
College  Athletic  Association.  That  the  entire  salary  of 
the  Director  of  Athletics  was  assumed  by  the  college 
marked  a new  and  significant  departure  in  athletic  and 
educational  policy. 

From  the  years  1906  to  1911  inclusive  the  salaries  of 
the  coaches,  H.  R.  Snyder  in  football  and  of  John  01m- 
stead,  ’06,  George  Vradenburg,  ’10,  and  others  in  basket- 
ball, baseball  and  track  were  paid  from  the  income  of  in- 
tercollegiate sports  and  voluntary  contributions. 

The  year  1911  marked  the  next  advance  In  the  policy 
of  institutional  responsibility  when  Glen  C.  Gray,  ’ll, 
and  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll,  were  asked  to  remain  as  graduate 
coaches,  the  college  agreeing  to  meet  one-half  of  their 
salaries,  the  other  half  coming  from  the  intercollegiate 
athletic  income.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through 
1916.  In  the  meantime  new  acreage  had  been  added  to 
the  athletic  fields  until  a total  of  about  twenty-eight  acres 
was  available.  Putting  this  ground  into  shape  and  con- 
structing a complete  system  of  under-drainage  used  up 
all  accumulated  athletic  funds  and  left  an  indebtedness 
of  $13,000. 

Through  the  period  of  the  great  war  Oberlin  carried 
on  her  sports  program  and  in  spite  of  expulsions  in  1916 
through  fraternity  activities  and  the  interruption  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  athletic  schedules  were  maintained. 

In  1917  the  college  finally  assumed  the  total  expense 
of  all  salaries  of  the  coaching  staff  and  all  the  coaches 
became  full  paid  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  with  faculty  rank.  In  addition  to 
coaching  Varsity  teams,  all  taught  classes  in  the  theoret- 
ical or  practical  courses  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education 

In  the  year  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  because  of  government 
control,  the  Athletic  Association  ceased  to  function  and 
instead  of  resuscitating  this  perfunctory  association  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  college  faculty  voted  to  entrust 
all  intercollegiate  interests  to  the  staff  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Director  of 
Athletics.  At  the  same  time  the  administration  author- 
ized the  appropriation  yearly  of  $5.00  per  student  to  be 
paid  with  the  tuition  for  the  maintenance  of  a program 
of  intramural  activities,  For  a short  period,  due  to  finan- 
cial stress,  this  per  capita  rate  was  cut  down  to  $3.00  a 
year,  but  in  1925  it  was  returned  to  $5.00  per  student  and 
in  1927  a flat  budget  appropriation  of  $4,000  per  year 


College  Control 

W.  Savage,  ’93 

was  set  aside  by  the  college  for  intramural  athletics. 

The  year  1928-29  marks  the  coming  in  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  ’ll,  as  Director  of  Intramural  Athletics,  and  a 
budget  appropriation  of  $7050  is  made  to  be  used  in  pro- 
moting the  best  possible  system  of  intramural  activities. 
Splendid  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction. 

It  was  in  the  year  1925  that  the  present  concrete  stand 
for  football  and  track  was  started.  It  was  planned  to 
raise  a fund  of  $50,000  with  which  to  provide  seats  along 
the  entire  west  side  of  the  field.  The  campaign  for  funds 
realized  only  $24-,000.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
proposed  plans  and  a stand  with  a capacity  of  3050,  at  a 
cost  of  $38,000,  was  the  result.  To  meet  a shortage  of 
$14,000  in  construction  cost  three  Cleveland  alumni  gave 
their  names  on  a note  for  $6,000  with  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Cleveland,  and  an  advance  of  $8,000  was 
authorized  by  the  college. 

At  the  present  time  the  intercollegiate  income  is  be- 
ing used  to  reduce  this  indebtedness  at  a rate  of  about 
$2,000  a year  and  at  this  writing  the  stadium  debt  has 
been  cut  down  to  about  $8,000. 

Throughout  the  twenty-three  years  since  the  college 
undertook  to  make  athletic  competition  worth  while  for 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  its  students  and  to  keep 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  a sane  and  defensible  relation 
to  other  interests  of  college  life  there  have  been  received 
no  large  gifts  to  further  athletics  such  as  many  colleges 
have  received.  A gift  of  $1,500  to  the  stadium  Is  the 
largest  gift  received  through  all  the  years.  One  gift  of 
$1,000  comes  next,  a third  of  $500  is  the  only  other  gift 
worth  mentioning,  since  Mr.  James  B.  Dill  gave  $300  for 
the  purchase  of  the  old  Dill  football  field.  It  would  seem 
as  though  some  of  Oberlin’s  alumni  and  friends  who  be- 
lieve in  a constructive  policy  in  the  control  of  athletics 
should  come  to  her  assistance  with  gifts  of  $25,000, 
$50,000  or  $100,000  for  the  completion  of  athletic  facili- 
ties and  the  beautifying  of  the  athletic  field. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education  for  men  has  a staff  of  seven  teachers, 
three  stenographers  and  clerks,  and  four  men  in  charge 
of  property,  building,  fields  and  equipment.  To  main- 
tain this  progi-am  Oberlin  College  is  spending  annually 
$48,720,  and  in  addition  to  this  figure  the  intercollegiate 
athletics  account  does  a business  of  from  $20,000  to  $25,- 
000  a year. 

Relieved  of  the  expense  of  the  coaching  the  intercol- 
legiate athletics  account  is  able  to  show  a profit  of  from 
$1,500  to  $5,000  a year.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
were  the  coaching  salaries  in  full  to  he  met  from  the  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  income,  tlie  intercollegiate  program 
would  have  to  l)e  very  greatly  curtailed  if  not  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  college 
has  taken  a most  advanced  position  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  oiiportunllies  for  physical  activity  in  the  work 
of  the  college.  There  can  be  no  question  ns  to  the  wis- 
dom and  tin?  success  of  this  program.  Oberlin’s  teams 
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have  always  merited  the  respect  of  their  rivals  wherever 
met.  The  reputation  of  her  teams  for  sportsmanship  is 
unsurpassed  and  the  wisdom  of  spending  the  bulk  of  our 
money  on  the  rank  and  file  instead  of  making  intercol- 
legiate athletics  the  recipient  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  staff  and  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
money  has  surely  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  educational  institution  in  the  United  States 
is  spending  so  much  per  capita  on  the  average  student  in 
intramural  athletics  as  is  Oberlin  College. 


While  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  College  have  not  displayed 
such  Interest  in  the  prowess  of  her  Varsity  teams  as  to 
prompt  them  in  groups  or  as  individuals  to  make  out- 
standing gifts  to  further  the  cause  of  either  intramural 
or  intercollegiate  athletics,  it  ought  to  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  college  authorities  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  alumni  with  her  intercollegiate  policy  has  been 
practically  nil.  This  is  a cause  for  congratulation  and 
should  bring  great  satisfaction  to  both  the  alumni  and 
the  administration. 


How  Joe  Settle  Helped  Nominate  Hayes  for  President 

By  W.  C.  Cochran,  ’69 


Oberlin  graduates  have  played  important  parts  in  the 
ministry,  in  education,  in  military  affairs  and  public  life. 
Distinction  was  not  confined  to  those  who  graduated. 
Many  a boy  who  prepared  for  college  and  was  unable  to 
complete  his  course,  for  want  of  funds,  became  conspic- 
uous in  after  life.  Success  was  not  confined  to  the  whites, 
although  it  was  much  easier  for  them  to  gain  advance- 
ment than  for  people  of  another  race.  Few'  men  excelled 
John  Mercer  Langston,  light  mulatto,  in  oratorical  power. 
He  played  an  important  part  in  the  Hayes  campaign  and 
was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  Minister  and  Consul 
General  to  Haiti.  Hayes  could  not  have  been  elected,  if 
he  had  not  been  nominated,  and  another  light  mulatto, 
who  spent  four  years  in  Oberlin  Preparatory  Department 
and  College,  did  much  to  secure  his  nomination. 

He  came  to  Oberlin  in  1866  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to 
study  in  the  Ac.ademy  and  take  the  college  course.  Though 
he  called  Hamilton  his  home,  he  was  born  in  Tennessee  in 
the  days  of  slavery.  He  must  have  been  born  with  a smile 
on  his  face,  for  he  was  seldom  seen  without  one.  He  was 
a good  scholar,  never  forced  his  company  on  the  whites, 
and  yet,  in  a year  or  two,  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
boys  on  the  campus.  If  one  walking  through  the  campus 
between  classes,  or  going  to  the  postofflee,  saw  a group  of 
a dozen  or  so  boys  surrounding  another  and  laughing, 
over  and  over  again,  the  chances  were  that  the  central 
attraction  would  prove  to  be  “ Joe,”  as  everybody  called 
him,  telling  stories  which  provoked  the  laughter.  “Joe” 
was  the  typical  Uncle  Remus  of  his  day  and  generation. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  finished  his  course  in  Howard  College  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree  there  in  1872.  Most  people  may 
not  know  it,  but  the  District  of  Columbia  had  a legisla- 
ture in  those  days  and  Josiah  Thomas  Settle,  as  we  must 
now  call  the  young  man,  was  appointed  reading  clerk  of 
that  legislature.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Washington  School  Board.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  Having  had  him  in  a Latin  class 
which  I taught  in  the  Prep,  Department,  I watched  his 
career  with  some  interest,  but  lost  sight  of  him  when  he 
left  Washington  in  1874  or  5. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  for  nominating  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  was 
held  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1876.  The  day  before  the  first 
session  began  a well  dressed  young  man  of  light  com- 
plexion and  an  engaging  smile  walked  into  my  office  and 
called  me  by  name.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  recognize 
Joe  Settle.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  bother  me  if  I 
was  busy,  but  he  would  like  to  get  some  advice  it  I could 
spare  the  time.  I told  Joe  he  could  have  the  rest  of  the 


day,  if  he  wanted  it,  and  there  was  no  affectation  in  what 
I said.  To  cut  short  a conversation  which  interested  me 
very  much,  I will  say:  Joe  Settle,  then  only  26  years  old, 

had  been  sent  to  the  Republican  convention  as  a delegate 
from  a congressional  district  in  Mississippi,  bordering  on 
the  Tennessee  line.  The  delegation  had  elected  him  as 
the  Mississippi  member  of  the  committee  on  permanent 
organization.  He  wanted  my  advice  as  to  who  of  the 
numerous  candidates  would  make  the  best  candidate  for 
president.  He  knew'  Blaine,  Morton  and  Conkling.  Hayes 
had  been  tw’ice  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  w'hile  Joe  was 
studying  in  Oberlin.  He  did  not  know  much  about  other 
favorite  sons  who  represented  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kentucky.  I asked  Joe  to  tell  me,  first,  w'ho  the  rest 
of  his  delegation  were  for.  He  said  when  elected  they 
w'ere  nearly  all  Blaine  men,  and  that  their  second  choice 
w'ould  probably  be  Morton. 

I said,  “ Joe!  Blaine  may  possibly  be  nomin<ited,  but  he 
cannot  be  elected  President.  Conkling  hates  him  and  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  carrying  New  York.  I 
think  his  nomination  would  be  a calamity.  Morton  would 
be  a better  choice.  He  is  an  able  man  and  a good  friend 
of  Grant,  but  his  health  is  poor  and  in  some  matters  he 
has  gone  too  far  for  his  own  good,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  annexing  San  Domingo  and  removing  Sumner 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  for  opposing  it.” 

I then  let  him  have  copies  of  the  Cincinnati  Comviei-- 
cial,  in  which  articles  had  appeared,  denouncing  Blaine 
for  using  his  office  as  Speaker  of  the  House  to  promote 
his  own  private  interest  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  vari- 
ous railroad  companies,  depending  on  the  action  of  Con- 
gress for  Government  aid. 

Joe  asked,  “Who  do  the  people  of  Cincinnati  prefer?” 
I answered,  “ There  is  a large  element  here  favoring  Bris- 
tow, W'ho  has  made  a fine  reputation  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  in  prosecution  of  fraudulent  whisky  deal 
ers.  But  the  followers  of  Grant  will  make  his  election 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  Ohio  delegates  will  vote 
for  Hayes.” 

“ Hayes  w'as  a splendid  officer  during  the  war.  He 
was  twice  elected  congressman  from  our  second  congres- 
sional district  and  three  times  governor  of  Ohio,  twice 
by  a very  narrow  margin,  as  you  know-.  The  very  thing 
which  made  his  election  difficult  should  commend  him  to 
the  people  you  represent  in  Mississippi.  He  favored  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  giving  the  negroes  of  the  South  the 
right  to  vote.  He  has  no  personal  enemies  that  I know 
of.  He  has  many  friends.  His  record  is  spotless;  he  is 
a pleasant  man  to  meet,  and.  If  elected  president,  he  will 
give  us  an  honest  administration.  When  the  supporters  of 
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Blaine,  Morton,  and  Conkling  get  through  fighting  with 
each  other  I think  they  will  be  inclined  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy by  going  over  to  Hayes— and  they  can’t  do  bet- 
ter.” 

Joe  said  he  thought  he  could  get  the  delegation  to  drop 
Blaine  altogether;  that  it  would  probably  be  divided  be- 
teween  Morton  and  Bristow  and  after  a few  ballots  he 
could  induce  them  to  go  for  Hayes.  It  wouldn’t  do  to 
push  Hayes  until  the  others  had  shown  their  strength,  or 
lack  of  strength.  I could  only  say,  “Quite  right!  ” 

As  he  rose  to  go,  he  seemed  to  be  slightly  embar- 
rassed, but  finally  asked  if  I ivas  going  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. I said  “ I should  like  to,  but  I know  the  hall 
ivill  be  crowded  and  I doubt  whether  I shall  try  to  find  a 
seat.”  He  said,  “ My  district  elected  an  alternate,  but  he 
has  not  come.  They  will  expect  me  to  represent  them  in 


Chance  Creek  Reservation  for  Men  Lies  Eight  Miles 
Northwest  of  Oberlin.  


the  convention,  but,  if  you  are  willing  to  take  it,  I can 
give  you  one  of  the  seats  reserved  for  alternates.”  I ac- 
cepted and  had  a good  seat  whenever  I chose  to  attend  the 
convention.  I watched  the  Mississippi  delegation  closer 
than  any  other.  On  the  first  ballot  they  gave  Morton  11 
votes:  Bristow  3,  and  Conkling  1.  It  was  plain  that  Joe  had 
won  the  first  round,  and  the  Mississippi  followers  of  Blame 
had  given  him  up.  On  the  second  ballot  they  gave  Mor- 
ton 6,  Bristow  6,  Conkling  3,  and  Blaine  1;  on  the  third 
ballot,  Bristow  7,  Morton  5,  Conkling  2,  Hayes  2;  on  the 
fourth,  Bristow  7,  Morton  4,  Conkling  2,  Hayes  1,  and 
Hartranft  1;  on  the  fifth,  Bristow  8,  Conkling  2,  Hayes  2 
and  Morton  1.  On  this  ballot  Blaine  received  a tota  of 
286  only  one  more  than  he  received  on  the  first  ballot. 
Morton  received  a total  85.  forty  less  than  on  the  Arst  bal- 
lot Bristow  received  114,  only  one  more  than  on  the  first 
ballot.  Conkling  received  82,  seventeen  less  than  on  the 
first  ballot.  Hayes,  starting  with  only  61,  had  steadily 
gained  and  received  104.  It  was  evident  there  must  soon 
be  a break  in  the  following  of  the  losers,  and  there  was  a 


good  deal  of  whispering  in  some  delegations.  On  the  sixth 
ballot  Blaine  received  a total  of  308,  a decided  gain;  Hayes 
received  113,  also  a decided  gain.  Mississippi  gave  him  4. 
All  the  rest  had  lost  votes  and  Hayes  was  now  second  in 
the  race.  Joe  stood  up,  looking  lor  me,  and  finally  caught 
my  eye.  I nodded  to  him  emphatically  and  he  understood 
that  it  was  now  or  never.  Joe  was  busy  talking  with  his 
delegation  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  On  the  seventh  ballot  Mississippi  gave  Hayes  its 
whole  16  votes.  This  move  was  decisive.’  If  their  vote 
had  still  been  scattered  I think  Blaine  would  have  won. 
The  followers  of  Morton,  Conkling  and  Hartranft  with- 
drew their  candidates  and  with  almost  no  exceptions  voted 
for  Hayes.  Ninety  of  Bristow’s  votes  were  switched. 
Blaine  received  a total  of  351,  and  Hayes  a total  of  384, 
five  more  than  was  necessary  to  elect.  There  was  nothing 
for  the  convention  to  do  but  to  make  it  unanimous.  Joe’s 
management  was  beyond  criticism  and  his  influence  had 
extended  far  beyond  the  Mississippi  delegation.  Hayes 
owed  more  to  him  than  he  ever  knew. 

Joe  moved  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  He  had  such  an  influence  with  his  race 
that  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
and  served  for  many  years.  I asked  a leading  attorney  of 
Memphis,  a few  weeks  after  his  death,  if  he  knew  Joe, 
and  how  he  stood  in  the  courts  and  community.  He  said, 
“ Indeed  I did,  and  he  ranked  high  at  the  bar  and  in  busi- 
ness circles.  He  had  a good  influence  over  the  blacks  and 
he  made  them  honest,  industrious  and  thrifty.  He  estab- 
lished a savings  bank  for  them  and  it  was  managed  so 
well  that  other  bankers  were  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  to  meet  I ever 
knew.  When  he  died  all  the  Memphis  papers  said  that 
Memphis  had  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens.  I tell  you,  if 
all  blacks  were  like  Joe  Settle  there  would  be  no  color 
line  in  the  South,  or  anywhere  else.” 

’ Missouri  followed  with  10:  North  Caroiin.o.  with  20:  South 
C.'irolina,  with  7:  'I'cnnessee,  with  18:  Texas,  13:  Virginia,  S:  all 
decided  gains  for  Haves — a gaiu  in  these  states  alone  of  nearl.v 
lOO. 


(Continued  from  page  230) 

him.  “ The  strength  of  Europe,”  she  says,  is  “ not  its 
so-called  ‘ culture,’  its  galleries  and  neat  voices  and  knowl- 
edge of  languages,  but  its  nearness  to  earth.  And  that’s 
the  weakness  of  America — not  its  noisiness  and  cruelty 
and  its  cinema  vulgarity,  but  the  way  in  which  it  erects 
steel-and-glass  skyscrapers  and  miraculous  cement-and- 
glass  factories  ...  to  insulate  it  from  the  good  vulgarity 
of  earth!  ” And  Mr.  I>ewis  adds:  “He  wondered  about 

it.”  Samuel  Dodsworth  wondered! 


Refresh  your  memory  by  looking  over 
your  old  Hi-O.Hi’s,  catalogs  or  the 
recent  Alumni  Directory.  Plan  to  be 
present  and  see  your  friends. 

June  14-18 
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Vocational  Stability  of  Oberlin  Alumni 

By  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson 


TABI.E  2 

Occupational  distribution  of  living  ’women  graduates  of  the  Oberlin  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  for  the  period  lSpp-l()26  grouped  according  to  decade  of  graduation 


The  data  for  this  study  were  taken 
from  the  material  gathered  hy  Secre- 
tary George  Jl.  Jones  for  the  1926 
Alumni  Catalogue.  Returns  were  re- 
ceived from  all  but  -11  of  the  6850  liv- 
ing alumni. 

The  classes  chosen  lor  this  sum- 
mary were  those  from  1914  to  1922. 
The  questionnaires  had  asked  for  a 
vocational  history  from  1914  to  date. 
Classes  since  1922  were  omitted  from 
consideration.  The  number  of  years 
as  graduates  represented  by  these 
figures,  then,  range  from  four  to 
twelve.  One  wonders,  of  course,  how 
many  of  these  recent  graduates  have 
made  their  final  vocational  choice. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  average 
time  intervening  between  graduation 
and  entrance  into  the  final  vocation 
proved  to  be  but  1.77  years  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  2.42  in  the  case 
of  the  men,  and  less  than  that  in  the 
case  of  the  women,  it  happens  that  it 
was  safe  to  include  the  class  of  1922 
in  the  study.  Data  are  included  for 
all  of  the  618  men  and  for  982  women. 
There  are  15  other  women  without 
regular  occupation  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  summary.  The  occupa- 
tional histories  are  remarkably  com- 
plete. Some  data  were  obtained  for 
all  but  two  of  the  graduates  of  the 
years  covered  by  this  study.  There 
were  very  few'  individuals  who  did  not 
account  for  all  of  the  years.  There 
were  some  errors  of  omission  in  the 
reports  concerning  the  number  of  po- 
sitions held.  A few  reports  were  made 
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430 

no8 
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in  this  fashion:  “High  school  teach- 

ing from  1916  to  1920;  library  w'ork, 
1920  to  date.”  In  such  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  number 
of  teaching  positions  held.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  there  are 
enough  cases  in  which  a change  in  oc- 
cupation was  not  reported  to  invali- 
date the  general  results. 

The  data  have  been  tabulated  in 
two  ways:  according  to  first  choice, 
and  according  to  final  choice  of  voca- 
tion. One  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
general  trend  of  vocational  interest 
among  Oberlin  graduates  by  examin- 
ing tables  1 and  2.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  group  chosen  for  this  study 
of  vocational  stability  are  representa- 
tive of  the  general  tendency  among 
Oberlin  graduates.  An  unusually  large 
proportion  of  them  enter  the  pro- 
fessions, and  especially  higher  educa- 


Occupational distribution  of  living  male  graduates  of  the  Oberlin  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  for  the  period  1S/7-IQ26  grouped  according  to  decade  of  graduation 
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23 
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290 

392 
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tional  work,  when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  graduates  of  eastern  colleges. 
It  may  be  well  to  keep  these  facts  in 
mind  when  interpreting  the  data  of 
this  report. 

The  study  presents  answers  to  these 
questions: 

(1)  How  long  does  it  take  Oberlin 

graduates  to  find  the  vocation 
of  their  final  choice? 

(2)  With  how  many  occupations  do 

they  experiment  before  mak- 
ing a final  choice? 

(3)  How  many  positions  do  they 

hold  before  making  their  final 
choice  of  vocation? 

(4)  What  proportion  have  remained 

in  their  original  occupation? 

(5)  In  the  case  of  those  whose  first 

is  not  their  final  choice,  how 
long  do  they  persist  in  the 
field  of  their  first  choice? 

(6)  How  many  years  do  those  who 

ultimately  become  homemak- 
ers continue  in  gainful  em- 
ployment before  marriage? 

(7)  What  differences  are  there  be- 

tw'een  the  vocations  in  these 
respects? 

LENGTH  OP  TIME  TO  FIND  VOCATION 

Contrary  to  the  statement  frequently 
heard  in  discussions  of  the  need  of 
vocational  counselling,  to  the  effect 
that  it  takes  the  average  college  man 
ten  years  to  find  his  vocation,  these 
data  show  that  it  has  taken  the  typ- 
ical Oberlin  men  but  a year  and  nine 
months. 

The  question  arises  at  once:  what 
is  the  basis  for  determining  when  a 
professional  man  finds  his  vocation? 
The  answer  which  is  used  in  this 
study  is  this:  a man  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  the  choice  of  his 
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TABLE  3 

Oberlin  men,  tabulated  according  to  final  occupation 


Final  Occupation 

.Number  of  Men 

Years 

Before 

Entering 

Occupations 

Before 

Entering 

Jobs 

Before 

Entering 

Number  in  Army 

Years  in  Army — 
Average 

Years  Befor*  Enter- 
ing When  Period  in 
Army  Is  Deducted 

Average 

, Sigma 

1 

Average  | 

1 

Sigma 

Average 

S-gma 

Busiuess  

174 

2.20 

2.57 

1.25 

1.23 

1.37 

1.37 

36 

1.33 

1.93 

Education  
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1.52 

2.37 

0.77 

0.96 

0.82 

1.08 

27 

1.20 

1.34 

College  Work  

iOo 

1.84 

2.51 

0.75 

0.92 

0.77 

0.95 

19 

1.30 

1.61 

High  School  Work 

58 

1.74 

2.64 

1.03 

1.01 

1.17 

1.16 

5 

1.00 

1.66 

Other  Educational  Work 

.33 

1.14 

1.83 

0.36 

0.77 

0.36 

0.77 

3 

2.00 

0.96 

Engineering  

9 

I.OO 

2.00 

0.33 

0.67 

0.65 

0.71 
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16 

1.04 

1.76 

0.88 

1.66 

0.88 

1.66 

1 

2.00 

1.82 

Law  

36 

2,20 

2.89 

0.66 

0.90 

0.81 

1.17 

11 

2.00 

1.59 

Medicine  

43 

1.18 

l.So 

0.30 

0.65 

0.46 

0.60 

10 

1.00 

0.93 

Religions  Work  

45 

L33 

2.07 

0.64 

1.03 

0.64 

1.03 

6 

1.50 

1 13 

Scientific  Work  

28 

1.‘>1 

2.30 

0.43 

0.78 

0.43 

0.80 

7 

1.14 

0.03 

Social  Work  

6 

3.50 

3.50 

1.33 

1.22 

1.33 

1.22 

1 
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3.34 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work 

32 

1.50 

2.06 

0.63 

2..52 

0.63 

9 .59 

6 

2.00 

1.14 

Others  

33 

1.63 

2.52 

0.60 

0.85 

1.00 

1.37 

Total  

filS 

1.77 

2.42  0.86 

1.09  0.03 

1.14 

105 

1 35 1 1 .55 

vocation  when  he  accepts  a position 
in  that  field,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
fessions, when  he  enters  upon  pro- 
fessional study.  The  physicians,  for 
example,  entered  medical  school  1.18 
years  after  graduation.  (Failures  in 
the  professional  school  result,  of 
course,  in  a change  of  occupation.) 
One-fourth  of  the  medical  men,  how- 
ever, were  delayed  in  making  a start 
in  their  careers  by  one  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  When  the  period 
spent  in  the  army  is  deducted,  the 
average  time  for  medical  men  be- 
tween graduation  and  the  initiation 
of  work  in  the  final  vocation  is  re- 
duced from  1.18  to  0.95.  When  the 
corrections  are  made  lor  each  group, 
these  figures  range  from  0.93  for  the 
scientific  group  to  3.34  for  the  social 
workers.  (See  table  3,  column  10  for 
figures  for  other  occupations.) 

NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATIONS  TRIED 

Examination  of  the  figures  reporting 
the  average  number  of  preliminary 
occupations  shows  that  these  618  men 
did  remarkably  little  exploring  before 
settling  into  the  field  of  their  final 
choice.  For  the  group  as  a whole,  the 
experimental  work  involves  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  one  job  a piece.  Half 
of  the  men  have  remained  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  first  choice.  For 
about  27  per  cent,  the  final  occupa- 
tion was  the  second  choice.  About  15 
per  cent  experimented  in  two  fields 
before  finding  one  which  satisfied 
them;  6 per  cent  tried  three;  some 
to  the  others  tried  as  many  as  six  oc- 
cupations. 

But  what  is  an  occupation?  With 
two  exceptions,  each  of  the  categories 
listed  in  the  tables  has  been  consid- 
ered to  be  a single  occupation.  The 
headings.  Business  and  Other  Educa- 


tional Work,  are  composites.  The 
branches  of  business  which  have  been 
treated  as  separate  occupations  are 
accountancy,  advertising,  banking,  in- 
cluding the  bond  and  mortgage  brok- 
erage, building  and  construction,  in- 
surance, manufacturing,  merchandiz- 
ing, mining  and  quarrying,  public 
utilities,  real  estate,  traveling  sales- 
manship, transportation  and  commu- 
nication, and  a few  others  that  were 
sparsely  represented.  When  a man 
moved  from  one  manufacturing  con- 
cern to  another,  he  was  counted  as 
having  changed  jobs  within  the  same 
occupations;  if  he  gave  up  banking 
for  real  estate,  he  was  counted  as  hav- 
ing changed  occupations. 

PROPORTION  IN  ORIGINAL  OCCUPATION 

The  statement  that  but  50  per  cent 
remained  in  the  occupation  first 
chosen  does  not  agree  perfectly  with 
the  figures  reported  in  table  4,  the 
tabulation  according  to  first  occupa- 
tion. The  number  reported  as  remain- 
ing permanently  in  the  original  occu- 


pation is  395,  or  63.9  per  cent  of  the 
total.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  the  numbers  in  the  second  col- 
umn include  those  who  returned  to 
their  first  vocational  love  after  an  un- 
satisfactory “trial  marriage”  with  an- 
other vocation.  These  total  14  per 
cent  of  the  group.  The  column  head- 
ing Number  Permanent,  table  4,  should 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  indicate  those 
who,  in  1926,  were  working  in  the 
field  of  their  first  choice.  There  were 
70  other  men  whose  final  vocational 
choice  was  in  a line  similar  to  the 
original  one.  In  addition  to  the  96 
who  are  in  the  form  of  business  first 
chosen,  there  are  22  in  other  forms  of 
business.  Only  24,  or  17  per  cent  of 
the  original  142  have  left  business  lor 
other  careers;  14  have  gone  into  edu- 
cational work,  7 into  other  profes- 
sions requiring  graduate  preparation. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  whose  first 
choice  was  educational  work  have 
persisted  in  that  fieid  to  a degree  that 
may  be  suprising  Two-thirds  of  the 
255  men  who  first  chose  education  are 
still  in  that  field;  54  per  cent  have 
remained  in  the  same  branch  of  edu- 
cational work,  and  15  per  cent  have 
transferred  to  other  types  of  educa- 
tional work,  usually  to  college  teach- 
ing. High  school  teaching  shows  the 
highest  mortality  rate,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  men  remaining  in  this 
field.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  group,  however,  have  entered 
other  forms  of  educational  work.  Only 
14  per  cent  have  used  high  school 
teaching  as  a stepping-stone  for  pro- 
fessional careers  other  than  teaching, 
and  but  19  per  cent  have  transferred 
to  business  positions.  Ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  permanence  of 
the  first  choice,  the  vocations  ranged 
from  law  (95.8  per  cent)  and  medi- 


TABLE  4 

Oberlin  men,  11)14.-22,  tabulated  accordhig  to  first  occupation 


Occupation 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Perma- 

nent 

Per  C<  nt 
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nent 
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In 
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Number 
In  Other 
Occupa- 
tions 

Years  In 
Original 
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Medicine  

32 

30 

03.7 
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45 

33 
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1 
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27 
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cine  (93.7  per  cent)  to  high  school 
teaching  (31.58  per  cent).  (See  table 
4,  column  3 for  percentages  for  other 
occupations.)  As  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, there  have  been  more  changes 
of  occupation  among  the  business  men 
than  there  have  been  among  those  en- 
tering the  professions.  When  the  vo- 
cations are  ranked  on  the  basis  of  the 
immediacy  with  which  they  were  en- 
tered, they  form  the  following  series: 
law,  miscellaneous  educational  work, 
medicine,  scientific  work,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
religious  work,  other  occupations 
too  sparsely  represented  to  be  listed 
separately,  college  teaching,  journal- 
ism, high  school  teaching,  business, 
and  social  work.  The  rank  is  sub- 
stantialiy  the  same  if  the  occupations 
are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  positions  held  before  the  final 
occupational  choice  was  made. 

PERSISTENCE  IN  OMOINAL  OCCUPATION 
The  last  two  columns  of  table  4 re- 
port the  years  of  persistence  in  the 
original  occupation  for  those  who 
changed  occupations.  The  figures  are 
remarkably  similar  lor  the  different 
lines  of  work.  The  223  men  who  did 
not  continue  in  the  field  first  chosen 
remained  in  it  two  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  average,  before  mak- 
ing the  change  to  any  other  vocation. 

THE  VOCATION  OF  HOMEJIAKING 
The  most  vital  factor  affecting  the 
vocational  stability  of  women  is,  of 
course,  that  of  marriage.  A total  of 
427  women,  or  43  per  cent  of  the 
group,  left  gainful  employment  for 
homemaking.  Study  of  the  marriage 
ratio  of  all  the  Oberlin  alumnae  shows 
that  ultimately  60  per  cent  of  them 
marry.  This  ratio  has  been  constant 
since  1900.  The  same  proportion  of 
the  alumnae  of  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
and  Smith  marry,  it  may  be  expect- 
ed, therefore,  that  15  per  cent  more 
of  the  subjects  of  this  study  will 
marry.  Halt  of  them  married  within 
three  and  a quarter  years  after  grad- 
uation; two-thirds  of  them  within  five 
and  a quarter  years. 

If  one  bears  in  mind  the  tact  that  the 
reliability  of  averages  is  proportioned 
to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
cases,  it  may  be  sate  to  note  the  rank 
order  in  the  marriage  records  of  the 
various  groups.  The  vocation  with 
the  best  record,  i.e.,  the  strongest 
holding  power  in  the  competition  with 
homemaking,  is  library  work.  The 
others  follow  in  this  order:  (2)  the 
miscellaneous  group,  — artists,  mis- 
sionaries, nurses,  physicians,  etc.; 


(3)  secretarial  workers;  (4)  high 
school  teachers;  (6)  physical  educa- 
tors; (6)  college  teachers;  (7)  busi- 
ness women;  (8)  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secre- 
taries; (9)  social  workers;  (10)  other 
educational  workers.  The  average 
number  of  years  it  took  the  group  of 
553  women  who  have  not  married  to 
become  allocated  in  the  field  of  their 
final  choice  was  1.4.  For  two-thirds 
of  them  there  was  no  loss  of  time  in 
entering  the  vocation  in  which  they 
have  persisted. 

WOMEN  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHING 

The  field  into  which  they  slip  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  is,  as  everyone 
knows,  public  school  teaching.  Ober- 
lin has  given  a special  certificate  to 
those  majoring  in  physical  education. 
This  field  is  more  highly  professional- 
ized than  the  other  phases  of  educa- 
tion which  the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  enter.  Most 
all  of  those  who  have  made  physical 
education  their  profession  have  se- 
cured positions  immediately  after 
graduation.  The  same  is  true  of  85 
per  cent  of  those  who  have  remained 
in  high  school  teaching.  The  women 
who  have  become  finally  placed  in 
other  fields  than  high  school  teaching 
or  physical  education,  have  spent  a 
minimum  of  1.59  years  in  some  other 
work  first.  The  business  women  have, 
on  the  average,  spent  four  and  a half 
years  in  other  fields  before  making 
their  final  choice.  Usually,  however, 
these  four  years  have  been  spent  in 
but  one  or  two  positions.  These  years 
were  apparently  not  spent  in  aimless 
wandering  from  job  to  job. 

COMPARISON  OF  VOCATIONS 

If  comparison  is  made  between  the 
relative  holding  power  of  the  differ- 
ent vocations,  after  the  homemakers 
are  subtracted,  physical  education 
and  high  school  teaching  are  found 


to  rank  high.  Physical  education 
stands  first  with  an  85  per  cent  rec- 
ord. The  other  vocations  follow  in 
this  order;  library  work,  82.4  per 
cent;  high  school  teaching,  74.24  per 
cent;  miscellaneous  occupations  (art- 
ists, missionaries,  nurses,  physicians. 


etc.),  65.8  per  cent; 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  50 

per  cent;  social  work. 

40.91 

per 

cent;  business,  38.9 

per 

cent; 

sec- 

retarial  Avork,  38.5 

per 

cent; 

col- 

lege  teaching,  31.82 

per 

cent; 

and 

other  educational  work. 

27.28 

per 

cent.  The  low  percentages  for  these 
last  two  groups  are  due  to  transfers 
to  other  educational  work. 

The  character  of  the  transfers  from 
one  vocation  'to  another  is  interest- 
ing. It  was  noted  above  that  of  those 
in  high  school  work,  only  15  per  cent 
have  transferred  from  other  fields. 
Three-fifths  of  these  transfers  are 
from  other  types  of  educational  work. 
This  explains  in  part  why  the  college 
education  group  shows  a poor  record 
for  persistence.  Those  who  entered 
immeditaely  upon  graduate  work  and 
were  holding  assistantships  were 
classified  with  the  college  teachers. 
A considerable  proportion  of  them, 
upon  receiving  their  master’s  degree, 
accepted  high  school  positions.  They 
were,  however,  counted  as  transfers 
from  college  teaching.  On  the  other 
hand,  less  than  8 per  cent  of  those 
who  started  in  high  school  teaching 
have  left  educational  work  for  any 
vocation  other  than  homemaking. 

The  data  reported  under  the  cap- 
tion, Years  in  Original  Occupation  in 
table  5,  were  computed  for  all  who 
changed  vocation,  including  the  home- 
makers. These  data  harmonize  with 
those  reported  above  concerning  the 
holding  power  of  the  different  voca- 
tions. Social  work,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
business  and  secretarial  positions  (the 
term  referring  to  subordinate  rather 
than  to  executive  positions)  are  at 
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TABLE  6 

Oberlin  ’women,  igi,f.-22,  labulated  according  to  final  occupation 
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the  foot  of  the  list.  Those  who  de- 
serted these  fields  for  others  stayed 
in  them  hut  two  years  or  so. 
on  the  average,  whereas  those 
who  deserted  physical  education  or 
high  school  work  remained  in  the 
field  a year  longer.  In  the  case  of  the 
y.  W.  C.  A.  sceretaries,  this  record 
may  be  due  to  the  relatively  large 
marriage  ratio,  and  the  relatively 
short  time  between  graduation  and 
marriage.  Moreover,  the  proportion 
of  social  workers  who  married  is  un- 
usually large.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  exchanged  business 
for  homemaking  delayed  matrimony 
3.9  years,  and  only  28  per  cent  of  the 
secretaries  have  married.  In  the  latter 
two  vocations,  therefore,  matrimony 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  factor  ex- 
plaining their  relatively  low  holding 
power. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  significant  generalizations  to  be 
drawn  from  this  investigation: 

(1)  The  average  time  which  was 
required  by  these  college  men  and 
women  to  find  the  occupation  into 
which  they  have  finally  settled  is  less 
than  a year  and  a half. 

(2)  Half  of  the  men,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  (361  of  the  555) 
who  have  not  married,  have  remained 
in  the  vocation  first  chosen. 

(3)  Those  who  have  changed  voca- 
tions have,  on  the  average,  stayed  in 
the  field  of  their  second  choice.  One- 
sixth  of  this  group  experimented  with 
at  least  three  preliminary  occupations. 
Practically  no  difference  is  found  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  this  respect. 

(4)  Some  of  those  who  tried  more 
than  one  vocation, — 14  per  cent  of 
the  men, — returned  to  the  field  of 
their  first  choice. 


(5)  Changes  of  vocation  have  ap- 
parently not  been  made  without  a 
thorough  trial  (somewhat  more  than 
two  years  on  the  average)  of  the  field 
first  chosen. 

(6)  At  the  time  of  this  summary, 
only  45  per  cent  of  the  women  had 
married.  Other  evidence  indicates 
that  ultimately  this  figure  will  be  60 
per  cent.  Marriages  in  this  group 
have  taken  place,  on  the  average,  three 
and  a third  years  after  graduation. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  men  and  women 
alike,  the  choice  of  the  specific  field 
for  a career  in  business  has  been 
made  only  after  a relatively  large 
number  of  preliminary  experiments. 

(8)  The  occupations  which  have 
more  than  a 75  per  cent  holding 
power  have  been  law,  medicine,  mer- 
chandizing, college  teaching,  physical 
education,  and  banking.  The  corre- 
sponding fields  lor  the  women  have 
been  physical  education,  library  work 
and  high  school  teaching  (74  per 
cent) . 

(9)  Of  considerable  interest  for 
study  of  motives  and  attitudes  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  relatively  lit- 
tle transfer  from  one  to  another  quite 
different  type  of  activity.  Only  one- 
seventh  of  the  men  who  started  in 
business  have  left  business  for  pro- 
fessional work  of  any  sort,  and  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  men  who  started 
as  high  school  teachers  have  trans- 
ferred to  business.  One  is  tempted  to 
conclude  that  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation Oberlin  men,  at  least,  have 
made  a final  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  will  enter  business. 

Such  studies  as  this  help  to  clear 
the  way  for  a more  fundamental  an- 
alysis of  the  attitudes,  interests  and 
abilities  which  determine  one’s  voca- 
tional choice.  As  one  step  in  this  di- 


rection, a summary  has  been  made  of 
the  intelligence  test  scores  and  the 
scholastic  records  of  a number  of  oc- 
cupational groups,  which  is  reported 
in  a subsequent  article. 


Dr.  Deissmann  in 

Scholarly  Addresses 

The  Haskell  Lectures  were  deliv- 
ered this  year  by  Dr.  Adolf  Deissmann, 
famed  New  Testament  scholar  of  Ber- 
lin, from  April  10-16.  Under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  “ The  New  Testament  in 
the  Light  of  Today,”  Dr.  Deissmann 
gave  a most  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  present  state  of  research,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  most 
reverent,  scientific  scholars  on  the 
continent.  Avoiding  the  exposition 
of  technical  details,  he  brought  the 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  audiences,  which 
were  inspired  as  well  as  instructed  by 
the  impressive,  but  kindly  personal- 
ity of  the  distinguished  visitor.  Few 
foreign  scholars  have  come  to  Ober- 
lin with  as  good  a command  of 
spoken  English.  No  German  theol- 
ogian has  had  as  wide  contacts  with 
English-speaking  churchmen  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  in  the  endeavor 
to  promote  international  understand- 
ing, and  inter-confessional  coopera- 
tion. The  visit  of  Dr.  Deissmann  was 
therefore  of  much  more  than  schol- 
astic interest. 

The  first  two  lectures  on  the  Has- 
kell series  dealt  with  the  origins  of 
the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Deissmann 
lays  the  emphasis  upon  the  unliter- 
ary character  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, exclusive  of  Hebrews.  Jesus 
wrote  nothing,  and  the  gospels  which 
preserved  the  “remains”  were  dis- 
tinctly popular  books,  especially  the 
“cult  confession”  of  John.  Paul  did 
not  write  literary  epistles,  but  per- 
sonal letters  to  his  churches  and 
friends,  which  were  never  expected  to 
see  the  light  of  publication.  Hence, 
the  New  Testament  speaks  to  the 
common  people  of  every  age,  because 
it  rose  out  of  the  unliterary  culture 
of  the  people.  This  led  him  to  an  il- 
luminating discussion  of  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Deiss- 
mann is  recognized  as  probably  the 
leading  “koine”  scholar  of  the  world. 
It  was  his  researches  which  laid  the 
foundation  tor  the  generally  accepted 
conclusion  that  New  Testament  Greek 
is  essentially  simply  the  language  of 
the  common  people  of  the  time,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  numerous  papyri 
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and  ostraca  which  have  recently 
come  to  light  in  Egypt. 

The  iectures  on  the  value  of  the 
New  Testament  were  especially  ap- 
preciated by  the  visiting  State  Con- 
ference of  Congregational  ministers. 
Seldom  has  as  fine  a discrimination 
of  the  place  of  the  historical  in  re- 
ligion, and  the  primacy  of  the  holy 
been  heard.  The  publication  of  the 
series  is  eagerly  awaited,  tor  the  vol- 
ume will  make  a very  valuable  intro- 
duction to  New  Testament  study  tor 
the  average  man  with  cutural  in- 
terests. 

In  carrying  out  his  life  purpose  of 
understanding  the  ancient  world  of 
the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 


Deissmann  has  taken  a leading  part 
in  the  explorations  of  the  Pauline 
world.  Three  years  ago  he  was  able, 
through  international  cooperation,  to 
inaugurate  an  expedition  to  complete 
the  excavation  of  ancient  Ephesus. 
Oberlin  audiences  were  admitted  into 
the  adventure  of  burrowing  into  the 
secrets  of  the  past  in  a series  of  five 
stereopticon  lectures.  The  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  of  the  theater 
mentioned  in  Acts  19,  the  probable 
palace  where  Paul  suffered  an  impris- 
onment, and  other  interesting  sites 
were  explained  by  the  aid  of  numer- 
ous pictures.  Probably  the  most  in- 
teresting features  were  the  recon- 
struction of  the  churches  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  and  the  inscription  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana  dating  from  the 
year  44  A.D.  The  publication  of  some 
of  these  findings  is  eagerly  awaited. 

The  generosity  of  Dr.  Deissmann 
with  his  time  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Before  numerous  informal  groups  he 
spoke  upon  appropriate  themes.  His 


visit  will  long  be  remembered,  and 
the  graciousness  which  led  him  to 
say  at  the  closing  lectures  that,  par- 
adoxically, his  Oberlin  days  would  be 
remembered  as  a “pinnacle”  of  his 
life. 


The  Faculty  Play 
“Miss  Lulu  Bett” 

After  a lapse  of  five  years  a group 
of  faculty  players  again  appeared  be- 
fore their  public  on  the  evenings  of 
April  12  and  13.  They  presented 
“Miss  Lulu  Bett,”  by  Zona  Gale, 
called  by  Robert  Blenchley  a drama 
of  “uninspired  American  family  life.” 
Their  former  successes,  among  them 
“The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,” 
“Intimate  Strangers,”  and  “Dulcy,” 
they  transcended  in  this  more  ambi- 
tious undertaking  and  their  reputa- 
tion and  fame  was  more  than  justified. 

A play  of  intrinsic  worth,  an  artistic 
presentation,  and  besides  these,  the 
added  zest  of  familiar  people  in  un- 
familiar situations  and  relationships, 
made  it  universally  approved.  Mrs. 
Thornton  played  mother-in-law,  a very 
caustic  and  crotchety  one,  to  Mr. 
Thornton  who  placatingly  tells  her 
how  well  she  keeps  her  looks.  Mrs. 
Holmes,  as  Lulu  Bett,  is  deserted  by 
Mr,  Holmes,  who  remembers  another 
and  earlier  wife  but  who  remarked 
after  the  play  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  had  decided  finally  to  make- 
up — privately.  Mr.  Ward’s  son  was 
distressed  to  find  that  his  father, 
without  make-up  and  simply  by  let- 
ting his  hair  fall  over  his  forehead 
and  his  arms  hang  limply  could  look 
so  dumb.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
lovable  characters  in  the  play,  who 
always  found  the  things  he  said  didn’t 
sound  right  to  him;  he  knew  he  never 
would  make  much  money  but  he 
thought  he  knew  enough  not  to  bully 
a woman  and  maybe  he  could  make 
her  a little  happy;  who  lived  in  a 
back  room  of  his  music  store  and 
never  had  lived  as  he  said  “privately,” 
—and  Lulu  Bett,  who  said  she  had  al- 
ways lived  “too  private,”  a household 
drudge  in  her  sister’s  home,  who 
never  went  anywhere  for  15  years 
nor  ate  any  cooking  but  her  own  in 
all  that  time,  and  had  never  been 
complimented  except  for  her  cooking 
until  she  went  away  with  her  “hus- 
band” and  he  told  her  he  liked  the 
way  she  did  her  hair  after  she  had 
observed  the  ladies  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Mr,  Thornton,  as  Dwight 
Herbert  Deacon,  the  self-righteous 


head  of  his  family  whose  honor  he 
was  determined  to  protect,  who  called 
his  wife  (Mrs.  Harroun)  his  little 
Pansy  and  flattered  people  malicious- 
ly to  make  them  uncomfortable,  who 
generalized  piously  and  stentoriously 
and  whose  young  daughter  (Jane  How- 
ard) very  nearly  eloped  with  the  hon- 
est youngster,  Bobby  Larkin,  to  es- 
cape her  father’s  everlasting  ridicule; 
and  his  ineffectual,  simpering  wife, 
Ina,  who  asks  what  had  she  ever  done 
to  deserve  so  wonderful  a husband  as 
Dwight!  — they  all  were  the  same 
in  their  outward  aspects,  but  with 
personalities  so  changed. 

In  the  person  of  Monona,  played  by 
Mrs.  Utterback,  Miss  Gale  is  said  to 
have  created  the  world’s  most  spank- 
able  child,  but  one  never  for  a mo- 
ment blames  her  for  her  naughtiness, 
not  even  her  lusty  crying,  because  it 
accomplished  her  purposes  so  well  and 
made  her  feel  so  important. 

The  acting  was  splendid,  these  peo- 
ple were  the  people  they  were  por- 
traying, so  much  so  that  it  was  some- 
what of  a relief  to  see  Mr.  Holmes, 
whom  one  still  couldn’t  quite  help 
thinking  of  as  Ninian  Deacon  who, 
the  last  we  knew,  expected  to  remain 
unhappily  and  indefinitely  in  Oregon, 
back  on  the  campus;  to  see  Frank 
Huntley,  whose  idol  he  found  after 
all  to  have  feet  of  clay,  happy  again; 
to  see  Jane  Howard  again  at  the  “li- 
berry”;  Mr.  Ward  with  his  suavity 
and  urbanity  restored. 

Miss  Nash  said  they  really  wanted 
to  go  on  the  road  now,  but  couldn’t, 
because  Monona  was  under  age! 

The  cast,  in  order  of  their  appear- 
ance follows: 

Monona  Deacon — 

Mrs.  William  E.  Utterback 
Dwight  Herbert  Deacon — 

Mr.  Herman  H.  Thornton 
Ina  Deacon  (his  wife)  — 

Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Harroun 
Lulu  Bett — Mrs.  Harry  N.  Holmes 
Bobby  Larkin — Mr.  Frank  Huntley 
Mrs,  Bett — Mrs.  Herman  H.  Thornton 
Diana  Deacon — Miss  Jane  Howard 
Neil  Cornish — Mr.  Clarence  Ward 
Ninian  Deacon — Mr.  Harry  N.  Holmes 


Douglass  Chorus 

The  seventh  annual  concert  of  the 
Douglass  Memorial  Chorus,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Don  Morrison, 
was  held  April  22.  Mr.  Lloyd  Hick- 
man of  South  Carolina,  was  tenor 
soloist  and  pleased  with  his  wide 
range.  The  chorus  was  at  their  best 
in  the  spirituals. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Professor-emeritus  Charles  Beebe 
Martin  gave  two  lectures  in  Oberlin 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Charles 
Martin  Foundation,  April  11  and  12. 
His  subjects  were  "Herodotus”  and 
“Thucydides.” 

On  April  13  Professor  Maurice  Kess- 
ler appeared  before  the  Rowfant  club 
of  Cleveland  when  he  played  on  the 
Viola  d'Amore,  the  Recorder  and  the 
Vielle.  The  music  was  preceded  by 
an  informal  talk  on  the  development 
of  the  stringed  instruments. 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis  of  the  Span- 
ish department,  Chapter  Advisor  of 
“Hispania,”  had  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  chapter  organ, 
"The  Year’s  Progress,”  a resume  of 
the  year’s  activities  of  the  American 
Association  of  Te.achers  in  Spanish. 
Mr.  Sturgis  spoke  in  Columbus  on 
January  26  on  the  events  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish.  On  March  8 he 
spoke  before  a section  of  the  associa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Akron  on 
"Some  Aspects  of  the  Contemporary 
literature  of  Spain.  He  spoke  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace  on  March  26. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  was  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  Father  and  Son 
banquet  of  the  Elyria  Kiwanis  club  on 
April  25. 

Miss  F.  I.  Wolcott,  college  registrar, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
April  16-19. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton  spoke  before 
a group  of  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  spring  recess. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
has  just  published  a seventy-five  page 
booklet  by  President  E.  H.  Wilkins, 
entitled  "Modern  Discussions  of  the 
Dates  of  the  Prose  Letters  of  Pet- 
rarch.” This  book  is  a tool  for  re- 
search in  the  field  of  the  biography 
of  Petrarch,  and  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  work  in  the  seminar  which 
President  Wilkins  is  conducting  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  Monday 
afternoons  this  spring. 

A technical  article  by  President  Wil- 
kins on  some  Petrarch  problems  ap- 
pears in  the  February  number  of 
"Modern  Philology.” 

President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 
Dean  CharUs  N.  Cole,  and  a number 
of  professors  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion at  Columbus  April  4,  5,  6.  Several 
members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  ap- 


peared on  the  program  for  Friday, 
April  5.  President  Wilkins  took  part 
in  a discussion  on  “The  Best  Teacher 
1 Have  Ever  Known.”  Professor  Cony 
Sturgis,  of  the  Modern  Language  de- 
partment, gave  an  address  on  "What 
an  M.A.  Means”;  Dr.  Whitelaw  Morri- 
son read  a paper  on  "Health  Educa- 
tion”; and  Dr.  Raymond  Bradshaw, 
College  Physician,  spoke  on  “Re- 
search in  Student  Health  Service.” 

Mr.  Artz  of  the  History  department, 
now  in  Paris,  read  a paper  on  the  "Be- 
ginnings of  Insurance  Companies  in 
France,”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
French  Historical  Societies  in  Brus- 
sels in  April.  The  article  is  to  appear 
later  in  the  “ Revue  d’histoire  Mod- 
erne.” 

Professor  George  Danton  of  the 
German  department,  gave  a lecture  at 
the  Schauffler  Training  School,  Cleve- 
land, on  March  15.  His  subject  was 
“The  Ethical  Background  of  China’s 
Present  Difficulties.” 

Mr.  Julian  Fowler,  librarian,  rep- 
resented Oberlin  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  J.  O.  Englemann  of  Kent 
State  College.  Mr.  Fowler  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  dedication  of  a 
new  library  building  at  Kent  on  the 
same  occasion. 

Dean  Edward  Bosworth  attended  a 
conference  of  Deans  of  Men  in  Wash- 
ington April  11-13. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  gave  a re- 
cital on  a new  Skinner  organ  in  the 
Park  Avenue  Baptist  church  of  Mans- 
field, O.,  April  9.  He  also  gave  a re- 
cital in  Sylvania,  O.,  on  April  14. 

Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch  will  speak  at 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  club  of  Akron  on  May  11. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Oakes,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  and  painting,  gave 
an  address  in  Hudson  April  8 before 
the  Teachers  Association,  on  “House 
Furnishings.” 

Miss  E.  L.  Brownback,  profe.ssor 
emeritus,  arrived  in  Oberlin  the  last 
of  April  after  a winter  in  Egypt  and 
Italy. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  delivered 
an  address  at  a special  Good  Friday 
service  in  Huron,  March  29.  The 
community  united  in  the  service  and 
merchants  closed  their  places  of  busi- 
ness during  the  hour.  He  was  the 
Lenten  speaker  at  the  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Club  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Lakewood,  March  17. 

On  March  22  he  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 


at  a conference  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Professor  J.  A.  Lofberg  of  the 
Classics  department  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  and  South  in 
Chicago  March  28-30.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  he  lectured  on  “The 
Mobilization  of  Wealth  in  Athens,” 
and  presided  at  the  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Professor  Lofberg  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association. 

Professor  C.  D.  Burtt,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Education,  spoke  at  the  Lo- 
rain County  Council  of  Parent  Teach- 
er’s association  at  Henrietta  on 
March  9. 

Professor  Peirce  of  the  Economics 
department  was  the  speaker  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Wellington  Kiwanians  on 
March  21.  Professor  Peirce  spoke  on 
his  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler  directed  the  Ely- 
ria Masonic  chorus  in  a concert  en- 
gagement at  the  new  Masonic  Temple 
in  Lorain  March  20. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association  and  Allied  Socie- 
ties, April  4-6,  members  of  the  Oberlin 
staff  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion (men)  made  important  contribu- 
tions. At  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Student  Health  Service  and  Physical 
Directors  Society  at  the  Friday  morn- 
ing meeting,  April  5th,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Morrison  presented  a paper  on  the 
"Relation  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation.” Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw  gave 
the  results  of  his  Oberlin  research 
studies  in  a paper  entitled  “Research 
in  Student  Health  Service.” 

At  the  morning  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tion in  Physical  Education  of  the  Ohio 
Education  Conference  Mr.  Savage  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  for 
wider  membership  and  increased  sup- 
port. Mr.  Savage,  as  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  on  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  also  made  a report  to  the 
Friday  morning  general  session  of  the 
Ohio  College  Association.  Dr.  Morri- 
son was  reelected  President  of  the 
Student  Health  Association  for  the 
second  year. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Directors  section  Mr.  Savage 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  "Sports  In 
England.”  Dr.  .1.  H.  Nichols  also  at- 
tended the  conference. 
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Suggested  Reading 

To  kno-iD  and  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  learning,  to  be  educated  and  to  be 
unable  still  to  to  improve  one's  edu- 
cation. is  to  bring  one's  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for  that 
is  not  life  but  death. 

— Benedetto  Croce. 


The  Junior-College  Motoment,  by 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  '07.  Ginn.  1925. 
— Pres.  Wilkins. 

Art  IX  Ancient  Rome,  by  Eugenie 
Strong.  2 vols.  Charles  Scribner. 
1928.  Ars  Una  series. — Prof.  Ward. 

Music  FOR  Young  Children,  by  Alice 
G.  Thorn.  158  pp.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.  The  best  book  dealing 
with  kindergarten  and  first  grade  mu- 
sic that  I know  of. — Prof.  Gehrkens, 

Der  Heli-seher,  by  Ernest  Lothar. 
Paul  Zsolnay,  Berlin.  8 marks.  An 
excellent  post-war  novel  dealing 
with  contemporary  conditions  in 
Hamburg.  An  interesting  combi- 
nation of  current  conditions  with 
an  element  of  unexplained  mysti- 
cism permeating  it.  The  novel  is 
characterized  by  somewhat  more  co- 
herent plot  than  most  German  nov- 
els of  the  present  day. — Prof.  Danton. 

The  Ri.se  and  Fall  of  New  Filv.noe, 
by  George  M.  Wrong.  2 vol.  Mac- 
Millan Co.,  New  York.  1928.  $12.50. 
A vivid,  picturesque,  charming  ac- 
count of  the  French  in  America 
from  their  earliest  adventuring  up 
to  the  defeat  of  Montcalm  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  Their  relation 
to  the  homeland  and  to  their  rivals, 
the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
British,  is  interestingly  portrayed. 
— Prof.  Moore. 

The  New  Citizen.ship,  by  Seba  Eld- 
ridge.  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 
$2.50.  This  is  a very  readable 
book  on  the  problems  of  democ- 
racy. It  grapples  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  the  citizen  meets  in  func- 
tioning in  our  complex  industrial 
civilization  and  concludes  that  it  is 
impossible  for  all  to  perform  the 
duties  of  citizenship  intelligently. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation  the 
book  proposes  a system  of  organi- 
zation which,  if  carried  out,  is  rec- 
ommended to  produce  competent 
citizens.  This  is  a book  that  every 
voter  can  read  with  profit  ■ and 
ought  to  read  in  order  to  better 
prepare  himself  for  living  in  our 
American  society. — Prof.  Sims. 

Annal.s  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
AND  Social  Science,  Jan.  1929.  3622 
Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  $2.00.  The 
entire  volume  of  nearly  300  pages 
is  devoted  to  a symposium  on  Tariff 
Problems  of  the  United  States. 
Some  thirty  experts  contribute  to 
a discussion  of  as  many  phases  of 
the  subject.  Of  special  interest  are 
groups  of  papers  on;  tariff  making 
in  Prance,  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  agriculture  and 
the  tariff,  foreign  investments  and 
the  tariff,  international  complica- 
tions and  the  tariff;  the  present 


position  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties,  and  the  future  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  Presenta- 
tion is  not  highly  technical  and  will 
be  profitable  to  the  general  reader. 
There  is  a selected  bibliography. — 
Prof.  Peirce. 

Christianity'  i.n  Science,  by  Freder- 
ick D.  Leete.  The  Abingdon  Press. 
$3.00.  This  is  a book  of  387  pages, 
including  an  extended  index  of 
names  of  scientific  workers  and 
writers  cited  in  the  text.  One  ha- 
bitually shies  from  a discussion  of 
a subject  in  any  field  by  a person 
belonging  to  another,  as  indicating 
that  it  is  probably  written  out  of 
a bias  and  of  a deficient  authority. 
Especially  in  these  days  of  sparring 
between  some  sections  of  the  church 
and  some  apostles  of  science  does 
one  drop  into  this  attitude.  In  the 
present  case,  however.  Bishop  Leete, 
a man  of  very  wide  study  and  rec- 
ognized scholarship,  seems  to  have 
won  his  way  in  a confused  field  in 
marked  degree;  scientists  of  the 
very  first-class  are  giving  him  their 
unqualified  commendation.  The  book 
is  not  soft  or  sentimental;  it  is  a 
serious,  searching,  critical  presen- 
tation of  the  title  by  a superior 
human  intellect. — Prof.  Budington. 

Evolution  and  Man,  by  i-lervey  W. 
Shimer.  Ginn  and  Company.  273 
pp.  $2.60.  .This  little  book  inte- 
grates the  studies  of  hundreds  of 
workers  in  scores  of  fields  which 
have  contributed  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  de- 
velopment of  life.  It  describes  the 
process  of  evolution,  summarizes 
the  evidences  and  discusses  the 
probable  causes.  It  brings  the  study 
forward  from  the  very  dawn  of  life 
half  a billion  years  ago  to  the  re- 
cent cultures  of  mankind,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  several  so-called 
races  and  the  grouping  of  men  into 
social,  political  and  economic  ag- 
gregations. A very  comprehensive 
summary  of  a ponderous  subject 
in  most  readable  language. — Prof. 
Hubbard. 

Lei.sure  and  it.s  Use,  by  Herbert  L. 
May  and  Dorothy  Petgen.  A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  New  York.  1928. 
268  pp.  $2.00.  This  book  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  of  the  leis- 
ure-time activities  in  Prance,  Ger- 
many, England,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  things  of 
interest  to  us  in  America  are  that 
wherever  elaborate  methods  of  com- 
mercial recreation  are  presented  to 
the  people  it  becomes  evident  that 
simple  unorganized  recreation  loses 
its  hold  on  them,  and  that  simi- 
lar classes  of  people  everywhere 
have  practically  the  same  problems 
and  when  offered  a chance  take  the 
same  choice. — Prof.  Savage. 


Ang  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  does  not  want 
to  buy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


New  Book  by  President 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
just  published  a seventy-five  page 
booklet  by  President  Wilkins,  enti- 
tled “ Modern  Discussions  of  the  Dates 
of  the  Prose  Letters  of  Petrarch.” 
This  book  is  a tool  for  research  in  the 
biography  of  Petrarch,  and  is  being 
used  as  the  basis  of  work  in  the  sem- 
inar which  President  Wilkins  is  con- 
ducting at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  Monday  afternoons  this  spring. 

A technical  article  by  President 
Wilkins  on  some  Petrarch  problems 
appears  in  the  February  number  of 
Modern  1‘hllology. 

Book  Review 

SEC(/NnAi;y  Education  i.n  C.alifornia. 
Report  of  a Preli.minary  Survey, 
by  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  '07.  Pub- 
lished by  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  1929. 

This  report,  recently  from  the  press 
of  the  California  State  Printing  Office, 
is  of  a survey  directed  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard V.  Koos,  professor  of  secondary 
education  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Dr.  Koos  holds  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  A.B.  is  from  Oberlin. 
He  has  conducted  many  surveys  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  most  of 
which  have  had  to  do  with  junior 
colleges  and  junior  high  schools  on 
which  subjects  he  is  considered  an 
authority. 

The  report  is  called  preliminary  as 
it  is  hoped  that  a more  thoroughgo- 
ing survey  may  be  made  later,  says 
Dr.  Koos,  in  his  foreword.  He  does, 
however,  make  certain  recommenda- 
tions which  he  feels  should  be  acted 
upon  at  once.  The  tremendous  growth 
in  attendance  at  all  schools,  second- 
ary and  collegiate,  has  put  a severe 
tax  on  the  school  system  and  led  to 
a rapid  development  of  junior  col- 
leges. 

Dr.  Koos,  in  his  careful  manner, 
analyzes  the  whole  school  system  and 
shows  by  figures  and  charts  present 
conditions  and  tendencies.  The  study 
covers  organization,  financial  prob- 
lems, curriculum,  teaching  staff,  stu- 
dents, relationships.  His  discussion 
of  the  relative  place  of  the  different 
units  in  the  educational  system  is 
comprehensive  and  should  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  in  readjusting  their 
work  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency. 

Educators  in  the  secondary  field 
outside  of  California  as  well  as  those 
within  that  state  will  find  the  re- 
port suggestive  and  helpful.  G.  G. 
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A New  Generation  Gets  Ac- 
quainted with  Chance  Creek 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the 
Dodge  sedan  provided  by  Dean  Ed- 
ward F.  Bosworth  for  the  use  ot  col- 
lege men  as  bus  to  Chance  creek 
reservation  has  been  put  to  frequent 
use.  Overnight  and  week-end  parties 
started  with  the  spring  vacation. 

The  reservation  lies  at  the  conflu- 


Publications by  Faculty 
Members 

The  college  has  recently  issued  four 
Laboratory  bulletins,  reprints  of  arti- 
cles published  by  professors  in  vari- 
ous journals.  One  is  by  George  D. 
Hubbard  on  “ Quantitative  vs.  Quali- 
tative Studies  in  Geology,”  which  ap- 
peared in  Science  August  24,  1928. 
The  second  is  by  Charles  G.  Rogers 


Chance  Creek  as  a Rippling  Brook 


ence  of  Chance  creek  and  the  Vermil- 
ion river,  about  eight  miles  in  a di- 
rect line  northwest  of  Oberlin.  By 
road  the  distance  is  nearly  eleven 
miles.  On  the  Vermilion  river  the 
camp  lies  about  half  way  between 
Birmingham  and  Vermilion. 

Eighty-five  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  leased  by  the  college  e.x- 
tending  a half  mile  up  each  stream 
and  including  the  land  between.  Both 
sides  of  Chance  creek  are  under  col- 
lege control,  but  only  the  east  side 
ot  the  river.  The  land  close  to  both 
streams  is  heavily  wooded. 

A one-room  cabin  stands  on  a 
high  bank  overlooking  the  Vermilion. 
Other  cabins  and  open  air  fire-places 
are  planned. 


on  “ Physiological  Evidences  of  Evolu- 
tion and  Animal  Relationship,”  which 
appeared  in  Science  Monthly  in  De- 
cember. The  third  and  fourth  are  by 
Louis  D.  Hartson  on  " Vocational  Sta- 
bility of  Oberlin  Alumni,”  and  “ In- 
telligence and  Scholarship  of  Occupa- 
tional Groups,”  which  appeared  in 
the  Personnel  Journal  in  October  and 
December,  respectively.  These  have 
been  added  to  the  library,  as  also  a 
bulletin  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion entitled  “ The  College  Student 
and  His  Vocation.  A Select  Bibliogra- 
phy.” This  was  prepaianl  by  a com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Hartson  was 
chairman.  Reprints  have  been  made 
of  Professor  Fullerton’s  Chapel  Talk, 
"Amusements  on  I he  College  Campus,” 


Women’s  Glee  Club  Visits 
Grave  of  First  Woman 
Graduate 

For  the  period  of  the  spring  recess 
the  only  student  organization  which 
represented  the  College  was  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club.  This  body  of 
singers  was  busied  in  a schedule  of 
events  almost  dazzling.  During  these 
eight  days  the  Glee  Club  appeared  in 
seven  full  evening  concerts,  at  Con- 
neaut,  O.,  Salamanca,  Clifton  Springs, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Warren,  O.,  in  two  Sunday  serv- 
ices at  Albany  and  Syracuse,  before 
four  high  schools  at  Conneaut,  Syra- 
cuse (Burlingame  and  North)  and 
Weedsport,  and  at  four  luncheon  meet- 
ings at  Jamestown,  Syracuse,  Roches- 
ter, and  Erie.  The  tour  also  permit- 
ted the  club  to  visit  a number  of 
places  of  interest  and  to  pay  honor 
to  the  first  woman  graduate  by  plac- 
ing a wreath  on  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Hosford  Fisher  at  Warsaw, 
N.  Y. 

Alumni  were  present  at  almost 
every  point  to  welcome  the  members 
of  the  club  to  make  the  visit  more 
pleasant,  At  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Albany  and  Warren  the  concert  was 
the  special  occasion  for  bringing  to- 
gether former  students  and  friends  of 
the  College.  In  Clifton  Springs  at  the 
Sanitarium  the  club  found  it  possible 
to  bring  cheer  to  two  distinguished 
Oberlin  graduates  — Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Mills  ’85  and  Rev.  Henry  A,  Stick,  ’09. 

The  Glee  clubs  now  feel  that  travel 
in  a large  Twin-Coach  bus  is  very 
satisfactory  for  it  makes  possible  a 
way  of  moving  at  convenient  hours 
and  to  include  in  its  itinerary  points 
and  engagements  which  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  College  and  to  the  in- 
dividual. An  average  distance  of  150 
miles  was  maintained  during  the  week 
and  for  the  last  day  the  club  covered 
350  miles  and  filled  three  appoint- 
ments. The  travel  over  excellent 
aulo  roads  along  the  lake  shore,  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region,  and  along  the 
Mohawk  trail  during  days  of  almost 
ideal  weather  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  some  thirty  young  women 
and  Ihe  tour  ot  1929  will  stand  out  as 
a high  iioint  in  the  glee  club  annals. 
The  visit  of  the  Women's  Glee  Club 
to  the.se  various  communities  was  a 
delightful  and  effective  way  of  pre- 
senting the  College. 
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Conference  on  Population 
Provided  by  Causey  Fund 

The  second  conference  on  World 
Problems,  made  possible  by  the 
Causey  fund  established  to  promote 
liberal  thought  in  Oberlin,  was  held 
March  21  and  22.  The  subject  was 
"Population,  a World  Problem.” 

Mr.  E.  M.  East,  professor  of  genet- 
ics at  Harvard  University,  gave  the 
first  lecture,  “Population  Pressure  and 
Its  Meaning.”  Mr.  East  is  the  author 
of  "Humanity  at  the  Crossroads,”  a 
book  which  has  created  wide  interest 
for  its  presentation  of  population  and 
race  problems. 

The  second  lecture,  "Is  there  Need 
of  Population  Control?”  was  given  by 
Mr.  L.  I.  Dublin,  social  statistician  for 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  com- 
pany. Mr.  Dublin  is  author  of  “Health 
and  Wealth,”  and  “The  Population 
Problem.” 

Mr.  H.  P.  Fairchild,  professor  of 
sociology  at  New  York  University,  de- 
livered the  third  lecture,  “Immigra- 
tion.” Among  Mr.  Fairchild’s  best 
known  books  are:  “Immigrant  Back- 
ground,” “Greek  Immigration,”  and 
“Immigration.”  This  iast  is  the  most 
widely  used  text  on  the  immigration 
problem.  Mr.  Fairchild  is  a nephew 
of  ex-President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin. 

The  final  lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Thompson,  director  of  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Research  in  Popula- 
tion Problems  at  Miami  University. 
His  subject  was,  “The  Danger  Spots 
in  Population.” 

Among  the  guests  present  for  the 
lectures  were  Mr.  H.  W.  Causey,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  creator  of  the 
Causey  fund  w-hich  made  them  possi- 
ble, and  Professor  H.  A .Miller,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  formerly  head 
of  the  sociology  department  at  Ober- 
lin. 


Sinclair  Loan  Fund  Avail- 
able 

The  sum  of  $250.00  is  again  avail- 
able for  loan  to  a woman  graduate 
who  needs  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
graduate  work  or  professional  train- 
ing. The  money  comes  from  a fund 
established  by  Professor  Mary  Emily 
Sinclair  in  1927,  in  memory  of  her 
father.  John  Elbridge  Sinclair.  The 
first  loan  made  from  the  fund  was  ob- 
tained by  a graduate  entering  upon 
nurse’s  training,  the  second  by  one 
entering  a library  school.  The  recip- 
ient agrees  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  percent  annually,  and  to  re- 
turn the  principle  after  three  years. 


Applications  for  the  loan  to  be 
made  this  year  may  be  addressed  to 
Professor  L.  D.  Hartson,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Oberlin. 

Student  Delegation  to 

League  of  Nations 

Oberiin  College  sent  a delegation 
representing  Hungary  to  the  modei 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Science  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  April  19-20. 

More  than  twenty  colleges  and  uni 
versities  of  Ohio  participated,  each 
one  representing  one  or  more  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  league.  The 
meeting  was  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  conducted  at  Amherst,  Cor- 
nell, and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  procedure  of  the  league  was 
carefuiiy  foilowed  and  international 
questions  with  which  the  league  is 
concerned  were  discussed. 

The  colleges  and  universities  repre- 
sented were:  Antioch,  Bowling  Green 
State  Normal  College,  Capital  Univer- 
sity, Denison  University,  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Lake  Erie  College,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oberlin  College,  Ohio  State 
University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Otterbein  College,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  University  of  Dayton,  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  Western  College  for 
Women,  College  of  Women  and  Adel- 
bert  College  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce  University,  Wit- 
tenberg College,  and  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege. 


Coveted  Scholarship  Goes  to 
Bob  Cairns 

Robert  W.  Cairns,  ’30,  has  re- 
ceived the  feliowship  in  chemistry 
from  Ohio  at  Johns  Hopkins  universi- 
ty, as  one  of  nine  such  fellowships  be- 
ing given  at  Johns  Hopkins  next  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  fellowship 
carries  with  it  $1,000  for  each  of  four 
years. 

The  chemistry  department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  plans  a remarkable  program 
for  the  selection  and  education  of 
prospective  leaders  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  opening  up  one  fellowship 
in  each  state,  to  be  endowed  by  some 
manufacturing  company.  The  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  company  of 
Akron  is  endowing  the  Ohio  fellow- 
ship which  Cairns  won  over  a formid- 
able list  of  candidates.  Selection  was 
based  on  creative  ability,  intellectual 
power,  faculty  of  observation,  initia- 
tive, enthusiasm,  reliability,  and  per- 
sistency. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Oberlin  chem- 
istry department,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
fellowship  is  the  greatest  American 
fellowship  open  to  undergraduates. 
Next  year  the  awards  will  be  repeated 
and  the  scope  widened. 

Bob  Cairns  is  the  son  of  Professor 
W.  D.  Cairns,  head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  at  Oberlin,  and  is  a 
junior  in  the  college.  He  will  go  to 
Johns  Hopkins  this  fall,  without  com- 
pleting his  college  course. 
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SPRING  ATHLETIC  SCHEDULE 


TRACK 

A.  W.  Hubbard,  Captain 
D.  C.  Kinsey,  Coach 

Apr.  20 — Ohio  Northern,  Heidel- 
berg, at  Oberlin. 

Apr.  27 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Dela- 
ware. 

May  4 — Ohio  Relays  at  Columbus. 

May  11 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  IS — West.  Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

May  24 — Ohio  Intercoliegiate  A.  A. 
at  Oberlin. 

May  25 — Ohio  Intercoilegiate  A.  A. 
at  Oberlin. 


BASEBALL 
M.  K.  Kiracofe,  Captain 
G.  C.  Throner,  Coach 
Apr.  20 — B.-W.  at  Oberlin. 

Apr.  26 — Akron  at  Oberlin. 

May  1 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 
May  4 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  7 — West.  Reserve  at  Oberlin. 
May  10 — Rochester  at  Oberlin. 

May  16 — Syracuse  at  Syracuse. 
May  17 — Rochester  at  Rochester. 
May  18 — Niagara  at  Niagara. 

May  21 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  23 — West.  Reserve  at  Cleve- 
land. 

May  29— Mich.  S.  College  at  Oberlin. 


TENNIS 

H.  W.  Tessenvitz,  Coach 

Apr.  20 — Heidelberg  at  Oberlin. 

Apr.  27 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  4 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

May  9 — W.  State  Normal  at  Ober- 
lin. 

May  11 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  16 — Geneva  at  Geneva. 

May  17 — U.  of  Pittsburgh  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

May  18 — Duquesne  U.  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

May  21 — Mich.  S.  Normal  at  Ober- 
lin. 

May  29 — Ohio  State  at  Oberlin. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  2:15  P.  M„  ALUMNl-VARSITY  BALL  GA.M1-: 


Big  Six  to  Meet  at  Oberlin 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  O.  I.  A. 
A.  (Big  Six)  Track  and  Field  meet 
will  be  held  at  Oberlin  College  May 
24  and  25.  The  Buckeye  group  are 
no  longer  members  of  this  associa- 
tion. There  are  still  12  members, 
namely,  Akron,  Case,  Hiram,  Heidel- 
berg, Mount  Union,  Kenyon,  Muskin- 
gum, Oberlin,  Ohio  Northern,  Otter- 
beln.  Western  Reserve,  and  Wooster. 

In  studying  the  results  of  the  1928 
meet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
above  12  schools  took  seven  firsts  and 
tied  one  to  the  Buckeye  group’s  seven 
firsts  and  one  tie.  Although  Ohio 
Wesleyan  won  the  1928  meet  with 
some  twenty  points  more  than  Ober- 
lin, who  was  second,  the  Buckeye 
group  only  took  four-fifths  of  a point 
more  than  the  schools  now  in  the 
association.  Last  year  Oberlin  was 
second,  Wooster  fourth,  Ohio  North- 
ern fifth.  Mount  Union  sixth,  Otter- 
beln  eighth,  and  Akron  ninth. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  be  justi- 
fied in  making  any  predictions  about 
the  results  of  this  year’s  meet  Woos- 
ter is  generally  conceded  to  have  the 
strongest  team.  However,  Akron  and 
Mount  Union  showed  great  improve- 
ment last  year  over  their  usual  per- 
formance and  will  have  a group  of  Big 
Six  point  winners  this  year.  Rumor 
has  it  that  Western  Reserve  will  have 
an  unusually  strong  track  team  this 
spring.  While  many  of  Oberlin’s  last 
year  stars  graduated,  still  Coach  Kin- 
sey has  a good  nucleus  with  Barnes, 
Davis,  Hubbard,  Miller,  Imhoff,  Knep- 
per,  Novotny  and  Cover  around  which 
to  build  up  a team  which  should  give 
Wooster  a real  battle  for  first  honors. 


Intra-Mural  Teams  Meet 
Reserve 

Oberlin's  first  intercollegiate  intra- 
mural contest  took  place  March  25 
when  the  sophomore  basketball  team, 
winner  in  the  class  series,  met  and 
defeated  the  sophomore  team  from 
Western  Reserve  University.  The 
score  was  28-19. 

The  same  day  faculty  and  student 
handball  teams  from  Western  Re- 
serve competed  in  Warner  Gymnasi- 
um with  similar  teams  representing 
the  Crimson  and  Gold.  Oberlin  was 
victorious  in  both  contests,  the  fac- 
ulty winners  being  Professor  W.  R. 
Morrison,  ’10,  and  F.  Easton  Carr,  ’06. 
The  student  team  was  made  up  of  L. 
P.  Bigelow,  ’30,  and  R.  A.  Cromie,  ’30. 


Fairy  Operetta 

The  children’s  department  of  the 
conservatory  presented  the  premiere 
of  a charming  operetta  by  Mr.  Laurel 
E.  Yeamans,  c’lO,  of  the  conservatory 
faculty,  written  expressly  tor  them,  in 
Warner  Concert  Hall  on  April  19.  The 
fairy  operetta  tells  the  story  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  introduces  sev- 
eral other  old-time  favorites  in  pass- 
ing, Little  Miss  Muffet  and  her  Spi- 
der and  Little  Bo-Peep. 

The  scenery  was  made  by  the  Hig- 
gins Studio  of  Cleveland,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Higgins,  known  as  the  most  artistic 
scenic  director  in  this  region. 

The  profits  will  be  added  to  the 
scholarship  fund  of  the  children’s  de- 
partment. 'rhe  fund  already  amounts 
to  $4500  and  this  year  a number  of 


talented  children  have  had  their  mu- 
sic lessons  which  but  for  this  fund 
would  have  been  denied  them. 


Student  Elections 

Results  of  student  elections  of  next 
year’s  officers  have  been  announced 
as  follows:  Student  Council — Presi- 

dent, Max  Chapman,  ’30;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mary  Margaret  Rhodes,  ’30;  sec- 
retary, Betty  Louise  Hill,  ’30;  treas- 
urer, Francis  C.  Oakley,  ’30;  repre- 
sentative of  Forensics,  Clubs  and  Pub- 
lications, Maurice  Merryfleld,  ’30; 
men's  representative,  Arthur  L.  Cot- 
ton, ’31;  women’s  representative,  Edith 
W.  Mould,  ’31.  These  officers  assume 
their  duties  at  once  and  have  charge 
of  the  class  elections. 

Women’s  League  — President,  Mar- 
grieta  Livingston,  ’30;  first  vice  presi- 
dent, Lucile  Stratton,  ’31;  second  vice- 
president,  Florence  Parker,  cons;  sec- 
retary, Genevieve  Delfs,  ’32;  treas- 
urer, Mary  Rogers,  ’31;  chairman  of 
Honor  Court,  Viola  Hayward,  ’30. 

W.  A.  A. — President,  Magda  von 
Wenk,  ’30;  vice-president,  Jean  Ball, 
’31;  secretary,  Betty  James,  ’32. 

1931  Hi-O-Hi — Editor-in-chief-  How- 
ard B.  Doust,  ’31;  business  manager, 
Henry  S.  Shipherd,  ’31. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — President,  Bernard  L. 
Gladieux,  ’30;  vice-president,  Francis 
Oakley,  ’30;  secretary,  Roger  Haw- 
kins, ’31;  treasurer,  Donald  Jones,  '31. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  — President,  Martha  E. 
Rugb,  '30;  vice-president,  Jane  Smith, 
’31;  treasurer,  Catherine  Sutherland, 
cons;  secretary,  Helen  Horton,  ’32; 
undergraduate  representative,  Susan 
Grey  Sbedd,  ’31. 
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It  Won’t  Be  Long  Now 

Says  a Senior 

About  a month  now  and  It’ll  be 
time  for  Commencement  here  In 
Oberlln.  I don’t  know  how  you  feel 
about  It,  but  I’m  not  crazy  to  have  It 
come.  Oh,  I don’t  mind  having  a re- 
spectable picture  taken  of  myself,  for 
a change,  and  I’m  keen  to  get  a new 
outfit  for  the  Senior  Prom.  Really 
I don’t  mind  wearing  a cap  and 
go^vn — the  freshmen  look  at  you  so 
kind  of  respectfully.  But  somehow  I 
hate  to  stop  belonging  to  Oberlln. 

I used  to  think  I’d  never  get  around 
to  being  a Senior.  Every  single  blue- 
book  announced  seemed  to  postpone 
my  degree  a year  and  a half  at  least. 
But  I got  there  fast  enough.  It  seems 
as  though  I just  put  on  my  class 
sweater  for  the  first  time  last  week. 
(I  always  do  think  of  It  as  a “fresh- 
man sweater,”  although  I don’t  usu- 
ally say  so.) 

My  roommate  and  I were  talking 
last  night  about  this  being  our  last 
semester.  She  said  she  wondered  how 
it  would  seem  not  to  come  back  to 
Oberlln  next  fall.  After  that  we  be- 
gan feeling  pretty  blue  because  we 
realized  It  would  be  quite  a long 
while  before  we’d  see  each  other  after 
graduation. 

“And  you  know,  Ginnle,”  I said, 
“ there’s  not  any  fun  In  coming  back 
to  Oberlln  once  you’re  out  of  it, 
either.  Everyone  Is  so  busy  study- 
ing and  going  to  class  and  things  that 
they  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  any- 
body that’s  not  doing  the  same  things 
they  are.  After  you  leave  this  place 
they  don’t  care  any  more  about  you.” 
“ Huh,”  said  Ginnle,  and  got  up 
and  combed  her  hair  back  of  her  ears. 
(Ginnle  is  half  Scotch  and  the  other 
half  just  as  stubborn.  And  when  she 
combs  her  hair  back  of  her  ears  that 
way  she  is  getting  ready  to  argue.) 

Well,  I could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  when  1 saw  that,  because  I 
couldn’t  see  what  in  the  world  there 
was  to  argue  about  this  time. 

“ Listen,  my  dear  child,”  Ginnle 
began. 

“Virginia,  you  will  recall  that  I 
am  seven  months  older  than  you,” 

“ Claire,  you  have  never  stayed  for 
Commencement;  now  have  you?  ” 
“No,  but  I imagine  I shall  this 
year.” 

“Well,  you’ll  learn  something.  I’ll 
.bet.  Whom  do  you  s’pose  gets  the 


glory  and  honor,  dignity  and  majesty, 
besides  all  the  fun  at  Commence- 
ment? ” 

“ Why,  the  Commencers.” 

“ Your  error,  honey.  They  get  lec- 
tured to  and  marched  around,  but  It’s 
not  particularly  joyful  for  them;  It’s 
too  near  the  end.  The  whole  party  is 
for  the  alumni,  honestly  it  is.  They 
come  back  with  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  while  they’re  here  but  enjoy 
themselves.  'Phey  have  a perfectly 
glorious  time  meeting  all  their  old 
friends.  Everywhere  you  go  you  see 
them  falling  on  each  other’s  necks 
and  talking  a blue  streak.  They  have 
passed  the  point  where  they  think  they 
must  be  everlastingly  worrying  about 
the  impression  they’ll  make  on  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  a parade  and  make 
fools  of  themselves  and  comfortably 
do  whatever  they  please — which  is’nt 
so  painful  at  that.  You  can  laugh  at 
me  for  sounding  pious  or  handing 
out  platitudes  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  But  they  have  better 
perspective  than  we  have,  because 
they’ve  been  away  from  here  awhile, 
and  they  know  how  to  appreciate 
Oberlln  better  than  we  do.  Conse- 
quently they  have  a better  time  than 
the  ones  who’ve  been  around  all  year. 

“And  don’t  you  fool  yourself  that 
the  alumni  don’t  get  any  attention 
then,  either.  They  get  about  all  there 
is  going.  Almost  everything  that  hap- 
pens is  for  their  benefit.  Believe  me, 
they’re  the  whole  party.” 

“Whew!  Ginnle,  what  an  address! 
Where’d  you  get  all  your  informa- 
tion? ’’ 

“ You  know  I’ve  always  stayed  to 
work  during  Commencement.  And 
I’ve  never  had  any  optical  trouble.” 

“ Gee,  there’s  a ray  of  hope  at  least. 
It’s  not  quite  so  bad  to  leave.  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  about  it  sooner?” 

“ Huh,  how  was  I to  know  it  was 
possible  for  people  to  reach  their 
senior  year  in  utter  ignorance?  ” 


Reun 
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’99 
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’84 

’04 

’24 

’89 

’09 

’27 

’94 

’14 

’28 

Golf  at  Commencement 

The  golf  enthusiasts  are  to  have  a 
real  chance  this  Commencement  to 
try  their  skill  against  their  old  friends. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  ’ll,  a committee  of  faculty 
members  and  alumni  Is  arranging  a 
tournament  open  to  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty members.  Practical  prizes — golf 
balls — are  to  be  distributed  to  the 
winners,  and  the  class  whose  hobby 
has  run  to  golf  stands  a chance  of  hav- 
ing its  numerals  on  a silver  loving 
cup. 

What  an  opportunity  for  an  alum- 
nus to  meet  a former  teacher  on  a 
new  basis.  Instead  of  “I’m  sorry  sir. 
I’m  not  prepared  today”  he’ll  say, 
“Sorry,  Prof.,  you’re  off  your  form 
today.” 

And  among  his  class  mates,  what  a 
chance  to  come  back  at  that  chap 
who  always  used  to  pity  you  beca\ise 
you  fanned  out  or  fumbled  a pass  or 
couldn’t  even  make  the  team. 

It  is  going  to  be  a Jolly  good  time 
and  we  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
bring  your  clubs  and  participate. 

The  date  is  Saturday,  June  15,  at 
8:30  a.  m.  All  hoping  to  enter  should 
notify  in  advance  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols, 
Warner  Gymnasium,  Oberlln.  ’The 
other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Professors  Edward  A.  Miller,  Fred  J. 
Lehmann,  Harry  N.  Holmes,  and 
George  A.  Vradenburg,  ’10,  and  John 
G.  Olmstead,  ’06. 

The  prizes  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  individual  medalist,  half  doz- 
en golf  balls. 

2.  To  runner-up  on  low  medal, 
three  golf  balls. 

3.  Highest  medal  score,  three  golf 
balls. 

4.  To  player  with  the  most  strokes 
on  any  one  hole,  one  ball.  (Win- 
ner of  No.  3 not  eligible  for 
No.  4). 

5.  To  player  getting  the  most  pars, 
two  balls. 

6.  To  player  getting  the  most 
birdies,  two  balls. 

7.  Any  eagle  wins  two  balls. 
(Tournament  medalist  not  eligi- 
ble for  either  No.  5 or  No.  6 
prizes). 

8.  Any  hole  in  one  wins  half-dozen 
balls. 

The  class  having  the  largest  per- 
centage of  their  class  enrolment  en- 
tered will  have  their  class  numerals 
engraved  on  the  permanent  golf  cup. 
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Carnegie  Fellowships 

David  Robb,  ’26,  and  Lester  Long- 
man, ’27,  who  have  been  holding  fel- 
lowships at  Princeton  this  year  under 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  have  re- 
ceived reappointments  — Longman 
for  continued  study  at  Princeton  and 
Robb  tor  study  abroad  under  Prince- 
ton’s direction.  Robert  Schaeffer,  ’28, 
has  been  granted  a Carnegie  fellow- 
ship for  study  at  Harvard. 


LOUISE  WILLIAMS,  ’29 
President  Women’s  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Awarded  medal  for  her  un- 
tiring, faithful  work  in  athletics — 
her  honesty  and  sportsmanship. 


Caribbean  Institute 

A Caribbean  Institute  is  being 
planned  for  the  coming  summer  by 
the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  of 
which  William  M.  Barber,  ex-’19,  is 
executive  vice-president.  The  insti- 
tute in  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Whiting  Williams,  ’99. 

A tour  will  be  made  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries,  leaving  New  York 
July  6 and  visiting  Cuba,  Panama,  Ja- 
maica, Columbia,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala.  Lectures,  round  table 
discussions,  interviews  with  promi- 
nent officials  and  citizens  will  add  to 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
trip. 

Mr.  Williams,  one-time  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Oberlin  College  and 
more  recently  investigator,  author, 
and  lecturer,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  countries  to  be  visited,  having 
only  recently  returned  from  one  of 
his  several  trips  to  Central  America. 


Senator  Burton  and  Miss 
Eastman  Given  Medals 

Medals  in  recognition  of  their  pub- 
lic service  were  bestowed  upon  two 
of  Oberlin’s  honored  alumni  in  April. 
Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton  and  Miss 
Linda  A.  Eastman  were  the  recipients 
of  the  medals  given  by  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  organi- 
zation bestows  medals  annually  to 
those  of  its  citizens  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  usefulness  to 
their  community. 

Senator  Burton  of  the  class  of  1872 
is  especially  appreciated  in  Cleveland 
because  of  his  service  in  connection 
with  the  conservation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Miss  Eastman,  who  received  an  hon- 
orary A.M.  in  1924,  has  been  con- 
nected with  library  work  in  Cleveland 
for  33  years,  the  last  ten  years  being 
at  the  head  of  Cleveland’s  library  sys- 
tems, one  of  the  foremost  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Ambassador  Herrick  a 

Former  Oberlin  Student 

Oberlin  may  claim  a small  part  in 
the  life  of  Ambassador  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  who  died  in  Paris  March  31, 
and  was  buried  in  Cleveland  April  15. 
During  the  year  1871-72,  Mr.  Herrick 
studied  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  Oberlin  College. 

The  preparatory  department  played 
an  important  part  in  the  scheme  of 
things  in  this  section  of  Ohio  in  those 
days.  County  schools  did  not  carry 
a child  very  far  and  village  schools 
not  much  farther.  Only  the  city  and 
private  schools  took  one  far  enough 
to  fit  him  for  college. 

Myron  Herrick  was  brought  up  in 
the  town  of  Huntington,  three  miles 
south  of  Wellington,  or  twelve  miles 
south  of  Oberlin. 

His  career  in  Oberlin  was  not  long, 
probably  shortened  by  the  need  of 
money,  as  was  that  of  many  a youth, 
even  though  tuition  was  but  .?2.75  to 
$3.00  for  a term  of  twelve  weeks  and 
board  $2.25  to  $3.00  a week. 

He  sold  bells  to  the  farmers  of 
northern  Ohio  to  make  the  money  to 
take  him  to  Oberlin.  After  this  year 
of  schooling  he  took  a shipment  of 
cider  to  St.  Louis,  hoping  to  make  a 
nice  profit  to  continue  his  education, 
but  the  bottom  feil  out  of  the  cider 
market  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis  and 
instead  of  a profit  he  faced  a loss. 

While  In  St.  Louis  he  became  at- 
tached to  a newspaper,  but  shortly  re- 


turned to  Ohio  and  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  his  uncle’s  office  in  Cleve- 
land. At  the  age  of  24  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Banking  attract- 
ed him  and  in  1894  he  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  for  Savings,  a 
few  years  before  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  In  1903 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  and 
in  1912  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
France. 

As  ambassador  to  Prance  he  made 
a lasting  name  for  himself.  History 
of  the  World  War  cannot  be  written 
without  telling  the  story  of  how, 
when  the  French  government  and  the 
various  embassies  left  Paris  as  the 
Germans  drove  toward  that  city,  the 
American  ambassador  remained  be- 
hind, as  he  has  since  said,  to  look 
after  American  hospital  work  and  per- 
haps serve  as  a restraining  influence 
on  the  Germans  in  case  they  entered 
the  city.  Nor  will  the  history  of  avia- 
tion be  written  without  the  story  of 
how  he  received  and  cared  for  the 
Lone  Eagle  at  the  end  of  his  flight 
from  America  to  France.  It  was  his 
fatherly  counsel  to  Charles  Lindbergh 
that  helped  that  young  man  through 
his  embarrassment  at  finding  him- 
self a world  figure  when  he  awoke 
one  morning  in  Paris. 

No  ambassador  since  Benjamin 
Franklin  has  been  so  beloved  by  the 
French.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Herrick 
in  Paris  was  second  only  to  that  given 
a week  before  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Poch.  One  of  the  finest  of  French 
cruisers  bore  the  body  to  America. 

In  Wellington,  which  Mr.  Herrick 
considered  his  old  home  town  and  to 
which  he  had  given  a beautiful  li- 
brary twenty-five  years  ago,  a memor- 
ial service  was  held  simultaneously 
with  the  funeral  service  in  Cleveland. 

Oberlin  College  was  represented  by 
Dean  Charles  N.  Cole  and  Treasurer 
Hiram  B.  Thurston.  Alumni  Secre- 
tary John  G.  01  instead  represented 
the  Alumni  Association. 


The  Clancy  Elm 

William  C.  Clancey,  ’97,  tree  sur- 
geon of  Cleveland  employed  by  the 
college  tor  the  past  few  seasons  to 
keep  the  campus  trees  in  condition, 
has  just  presented  the  college  with  a 
beautiful  ten-inch  elm  tree  to  finish 
out  the  row  of  elms  along  Tappaii 
Walk.  The  gift  includes  the  setting 
of  the  tree  which  will  be  near  the 
Main  street  end  of  the  walk. 
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Alumni  Dinner  to  be  Served 
by  a Caterer 

The  College  has  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  a Cleveland  caterer  to 
provide  the  Alumni  Dinner  this  year. 
A faculty  committee  has  always  had 
the  dinner  in  charge  and  had  to  do  a 
large  share  of  the  work.  The  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  supervise  the 
dinner  but  the  preparation  of  the  food 
and  serving  will  be  done  by  the  cater- 
er and  his  assistants. 


Obcrlin  Alumni  in  New 
Orleans 

An  interesting  and  interested  group 
of  Oberlin  alumnae  met  recently  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  Biennial  of  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
held  April  9 to  13. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Association 
has  held  its  meeting  in  the  far  South. 
The  lure  of  the  historical  southern 
city  and  the  important  program 
brought  delegates  from  the  branches 
in  every  part  of  the  country  and  from 
the  recognized  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  Oberlin  alumnae  group  had 
its  fuil  quota  of  five  delegates,  head- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  alumnae 
committee,  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  '93, 
of  River  Forest,  111.  The  other  four 
were  Juanita  Breckenridge  Bates,  ’91, 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Alice  Jones  Emery, 
’91,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Edna  F.  Ran- 
dolph White,  ’97,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Frances  L.  Yocum,  ’21,  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  Oberlin  luncheon  was  held  in 
the  “ Courtyard  Kitchen  ” in  the 
unique  French  Quarter  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  Oberlin  group  seated  at 
a table  placed  under  flowering  trees 
in  the  courtyard  numbered  seventeen. 
Larger  groups  of  alumnae  from 
Smith,  Wellesley  and  Vassar  were 
also  seated  at  tables  in  the  same  spa- 
cious “ courtyard.” 

Among  those  present  at  the  Ober- 
lin tables,  besides  the  five  delegates 
already  mentioned,  were  Lillian  M. 
Macdonald,  ’08,  Dean  of  Women  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo;  Mary  Ran- 
kin, ’06,  " Agriculturist,”  of  Greens- 
borough,  Ind.;  Catherine  Allen,  ’95, 
Professor  of  French  in  Meredith  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Florence  Harlow 
Rowell,  ’98,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Grace 
Herreid  Lightner,  ’08,  of  Aberdeen, 
S.  D.;  Alice  Harlow,  ’07,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  P.  O’Brien,  ex-’86, 
of  Straight  College,  New  Orleans,  La., 


and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Our  chairman,  Mrs.  Millikan,  who 
has  sometimes  been  called  “ Chicago’s 
gracious  hostess  to  Oberlin  people,” 
asked  each  person  present  to  tell  a 
little  about  herself.  Mrs.  Millikan 
then  gave  the  group  a glimpse  of  the 
Oberlin  of  today.  Mrs.  Emery  also 
told  something  about  modern  Ober- 
lin. Mrs.  White  said  she  approved 
of  the  place  and  had  two  sons  in 
Oberlin. 

All  were  so  much  impressed  with 
the  quaint  snroundings  in  the  "Court- 
yard Kitchen”  and  with  the  real 
southern  atmosphere  created  by  the 
singing  of  melodies  by  old-time  south- 
ern Negros  that  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  our  minds  on  Oberlin.  We  soon 
left  the  table  and  wandered  into  the 
old-fashioned  kitchen  with  its  great 
fireplace  where  the  cooking  used  to 
be  done,  and  then  upstairs  to  see  the 
beautiful  southern  home  with  its  an- 
tique furnishings.  Before  leaving 
we  were  told  that  we  were  privileged 
to  enter  whenever  the  gate  or  door 
was  open.  This  gave  the  delegates 
the  opportunity  to  visit  many  foreign 
looking  places  as  they  walked  back 
to  the  hotel. 

The  Oberlin  Alumnae  are  happy  to 
be  a part  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  whose  fifty 
years  of  effort  to  bring  the  colleges 
of  the  country  to  a high  standard 
is  being  so  signally  recognized. 

The  educational  program  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lois 
Hayden  Meek  for  the  past  five  years; 
the  report  of  the  committee  who 
awards  the  nine  research  fellowships 
given  by  the  Association  and  the  new 
campaign  now  being  launched  to  raise 
$1,000,000  for  fellowships  express  some 
of  the  progressive  work  of  this  out- 
standing organization  of  university 
women. 

The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  is  a member  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  whose  president.  Dr. 
Ellen  Gleditsch,  of  Norway,  had  come 
on  to  address  the  convention  at  the 
International  Dinner. 

It  was  an  added  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  Oberlin  group  t o re- 
member that  Oberlin  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae, — now  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 


Oregonians  at  Portland 

About  tables  bright  with  the  crim- 
son and  gold  of  tulips  and  daffodils, 
46  members  and  friends  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Oberlin  association  met  at  a din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Portland,  Mon- 
day evening,  April  8.  Harry  C.  Hunt- 
ington, ’04,  acted  as  chairman.  Miss 
Jean  McKercher,  c-‘10,  played  two  of 
her  own  compositions,  and  Mrs. 
George  J.  Clauss  (Juanita  Kilbourn), 
’10-’13,  sang,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Bert  S.  Sparks  (Emma  Taylor)  c’12. 
Dr.  Bohn’s  inspiring  talk  on  present 
day  Oberlin  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal question  box.  Heartiest  good 
wishes  were  given  George  W.  Mink- 
ler,  ’60-’68,  now  in  his  84th  year,  who 
has  presented  his  invention,  the  solar- 
ium, and  all  the  patented  rights,  to 
Oberlin  College.  Those  present  from 
out  of  the  city  were  G.  W.  Minkler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Dye  (Eva 
Emery),  ’82,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Miller  (Rose 
Cash),  ’89-’91,  Miss  Caroline  E.  Chit- 
tenden, ’92,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  W. 
Thompson  (Nellie  Moore),  ’04,  Mrs. 
Marion  B.  Webb,  ’05,  and  Miss  Alice 
Cole,  ’09.  V.  T.  S. 


New  Officers  at  Seattle 

On  the  evening  of  April  10  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  of  Seattle  and  vicinity  met 
for  a reunion  dinner  at  the  D.  A.  R. 
Chapter  House  in  Seattle  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a visit  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn. 
Sixty-three  people  were  present.  Af- 
ter the  dinner  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  president,  E.  B.  Bur- 
well,  ’84,  who,  after  a few  happy  re- 
marks, turned  the  program  over  to 
the  toastmaster.  Dr.  F.  A.  Churchill, 
’77,  son  of  Professor  Churchill  of 
Oberlin  Faculty  of  1856  to  1897. 

The  music  of  the  evening  was  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Seeberger,  c’ll, 
and  a male  trio  composed  of  John  B. 
Andrews,  ’ll,  Livingston  Latourette, 
ex-’16,  and  C.  L.  Burton,  ’26. 

General  Charles  R.  Howland,  ex- 
’93,  from  Fort  Lewis,  Washington, 
was  called  upon  for  his  impressions 
of  Oberlin  and  was  roundly  applauded 
for  his  genuine  loyalty.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  fine  address  of  the  eve- 
ning by  Dr.  Bohn,  who  brought  the 
message  of  the  Oberlin  of  today. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C. 

L.  Burton,  ’26;  vice-president,  Charles 
G.  Norman,  ’14;  secretary,  Dan 
Earle,  ’01. 
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Fairfields  Greeted  in 
Honolulu 

On  February  7,  a group  of  Obec- 
linites  met  in  the  beautiful  new  build- 
ing of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Honolulu  to 
greet  Dr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  Mrs.  Fair- 
field,  Dr.  Tien  and  the  three  Fair- 
field  children  in  port  that  day  on  the 
steamer  Tenyo  Maru  en  route  for  San 
Francisco,  from  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

After  pleasant  introductions  in  the 
upstairs  portico  overlooking  the  swim- 
ming pool  the  company  proceeded  to 
luncheon  tables,  presided  over  by 
Stanley  Livingston,  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Hon- 


olulu. Dr.  Fairfield  was  called  upon 
for  a brief  address  on  the  all-absorb- 
ing subject  of  “Conditions  in  China.” 

The  photograph  shows  the  honor 
guests  of  this  occasion  wearing  leis 
or  wreaths  of  flowers  about  their 
necks,  according  to  the  time-honored 
custom  in  Hawaii.  The  photograph 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Virgil  Biggs,  Ober- 
lin ’17,  the  newest  arrived  of  the 
Oberlin  family  in  Honolulu. 

The  Oberlinites  iiresent  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston  ’02,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Livingston  ’04,  Mr. 
Gerald  Kinnear  ’21.  the  Misses  Ida 
and  Clara  Ziegler,  ’89  and  ’90,  Mr. 
Charles  Ziegler,  cons,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Virgil  Biggs  ’17,  Mrs.  Carl  Andrews 
’02  (Laura  Merrill),  Miss  Mildred 
Yoder  '94,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt  ’71  and  cons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Pond  ’92,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  Davis 
’99  and  ’00,  Mrs.  Minnie  Chan  Li  ’24, 
Miss  Nodie  Kimhaikim  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Watson  Forbes  ’94. 


Oberlin  Escapes  “Flaming 
Youth” 

Twenty-five  alumni  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, including  residents  of  Spokane 
and  vicinity  and  visiting  educators  at- 
tending the  Inland  Empire  Education 
association,  had  a get-together  dinner 
at  the  Davenport  April  12.  Dr.  A.  T. 
R.  Cunningham,  president  of  the  alum- 
ni chapter,  presided. 

The  program  consisted  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  William  Frederick  Bohn, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Oberlin, 
and  music.  Dr.  Bohn  spoke  on  “The 
New  Oberlin,”  stating  that  the  college 
is  working  under  a program  of  se- 


lective admission  and  restriction  of 
numbers.  The  number  on  the  campus 
is  limited  to  1,700. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
mass  education  and  personalize  and 
individualize  the  college  courses,”  he 
said.  “Flaming  youth  is  no  problem 
for  us,  because  of  the  selective  ad- 
mission policy.” 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Earl  W.  Pettibone;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs.  John  M.  Clifton; 
alumni  association  counsellors.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  R.  Cunningham. 

Present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Clifton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Goetz, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  R.  Cunningham, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Van  Hoyt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  W.  Mather,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Paine.  Earl  W.  Pettibone, 
George  L.  Scott,  Miss  Anno  E.  Fulton, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Fulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  IT.  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Gineux, 
from  Moscow,  Idaho;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Breckenridge,  Hood  River,  Ore.;  Miss 
Patton  and  Mr.  Severy,  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  furnished  the 
music.— Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
April  13,  1929. 


President  Wilkins  Meets 
Chicago  Alumni 

Oberlin  Alumni  and  friends  of  Chi- 
cago and  Illinois  spent  a most  enjoy- 
able evening  together,  Monday,  April 
8,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
dinner,  at  which  time  they  had  as 
their  guests  President  Wilkins  and 
Dean  Bosworth.  These  two  make  a 
fine  team  in  presenting  the  current 
life  of  Oberlin  College  and  all  who 
heard  them  speak  in  Chicago  felt 
more  than  ever  a great  pride  and  a 
great  confidence  in  their  school  and 
those  who  are  directing  its  policies. 

Singing  of  Oberlin  songs,  led  by 
Jack  Herberts,  1922,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Smails  Swearingen,  1913,  enlived  the 
program  and  there  was  much  socia- 
bility both  before  and  after  the  din- 
ner, at  which  Amos  Miller  presided, 
as  president.  Dancing  was  enjoyed 
after  the  close  of  the  formal  program. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of 
the  dinner  was  the  presence  of  about 
ten  young  people  of  the  Chicago  area 
who  are  to  enter  Oberlin  next  fall. 
A.  A.  Stagg  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago was  present  as  one  of  the  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Association  and 
talked  briefly. 

A resolution,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gerald  B.  Smith,  was 
adopted. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  beau- 
tiful rooms  of  the  new  Union  League 
Club,  which  proved  a very  delightful 
place  for  such  a meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year 
1929-30  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88,  president; 
R.  J.  Herberts,  ’22,  vice-president; 
Ruth  C.  Nichols,  ’03,  secretary;  Mar- 
jorie White,  c’12,  assistant  secretary; 
C.  Dean  Wells,  ’10,  treasurer;  Louis 
E.  Hart,  ’93,  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93, 
counselors;  Dorothy  Swift,  ’12,  Eliza- 
beth Hughes,  ’10,  Mr.  E.  R.  Fender, 
’26,  Mr.  J.  P.  Stocker,  ’24,  members 
executive  committee. 

The  resolution  adopted  read: 

Gerald  Biriiey  Smith,  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  at  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
passed  to  the  higher  life  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1929. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
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pneumonia,  following  a severe  case  of 
ptomaine  poisoning. 

In  the  sudden  death  of  Professor 
Smith  not  only  has  the  world  of 
thought  lost  a distinguished  scholar 
and  leader  in  the  field  to  which  he 
devoted  his  unusual  talents,  and  the 
Chicago  University  an  outstanding 
teacher,  but  Oberlin  College  and  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Illi- 
nois also  have  lost  a great  and  good 
friend. 

Historically,  Professor  Smith  be- 
came interested  in  Oberlin  College 
through  his  uncle,  Professor  Judson 
Smith;  a sister,  Sophie  Smith,  now 
Mrs.  Arthur  Burt,  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1SS2.  After  graduating 
from  Brown  University,  Professor 
Smith  taught  in  the  Oberlin  Acad- 
emy; he  found  his  wife  in  Oberlin  in 
the  person  of  Inez  Michener  of  the 
College  class  of  1892,  and  he  was  him- 
self an  honored  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  to  which  he 
brought  a high  degree  of  interest  and 
cooperation  and  a fine  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  camaraderie. 

Resoived,  therefore,  that  we  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  be- 
reavement in  which  we  are  sharers 
with  them. 

Resolved,  further,  that  a copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Smith 
and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  in  Oberlin  for  insertion  in 
the  Alumni  Magazine.  R.  G.  N. 


Edith  Gates  Tells  of 

Health  Education 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New 
York  held  the  mid-winter  meeting  at 
the  Barbizon  Club,  63rd  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  on  March  9.  The  meet- 
ing took  the  form  of  a luncheon  and 
program.  The  daffodils,  green  can- 
dles and  the  beautiful  Sun  Room  made 
the  day  seem  like  spring  rather  than 
winter. 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Edith  Gates, 
1917,  director  of  Health  Education  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Miss  Gates  has  spent  a number  of 
years  of  work  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  Russia  and  told  of  her  fascinat- 
ing experiences  with  girls  in  these 
districts. 

The  musical  program  was  given  by 
Miss  Louise  Masline,  soprano,  and 
Miss  Helen  Riley,  accompanist. 

C.  E.  C. 


New  Officers  in  Southern 
California 

On  Friday  evening,  March  29,  the 
Oberlin  family  again  met,  to  hear  the 
latest  news  brought  from  Oberlin  by 
Dr.  W.  Fred  Bohn.  Although  it  was 
only  a month  since  the  last  regular 
alumni  meeting, — held  each  year  on 
Washington’s  birthday, — a good  sized 
group  of  forty  people  came  out  to  hear 
the  message  which  we  knew  was  con- 
cerned with  the  recent  developments 
in  Oberlin.  Dr.  Bohn  brought  the  re- 
grets of  President  Wilkins,  who  had 
expected  to  make  the  Pacific  coast 
trip,  and  most  interestingly  and  ably 
interpreted  the  program  which  the 
new  president  is  carrying  out.  The 
alumni  were  delighted  to  know  of  the 
growth  being  made  along  so  many 
lines. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  was 
a group  of  songs  beautifully  sung  by 
Robert  Sargent,  ex-Conservatory,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Jackson  Sargent,  Conservatory  ’13.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  director  of  music  in  the 
Belmont  high  school.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sargent  are  active  and  well 
known  in  musical  circles  in  the  city. 

The  retiring  president,  W.  Maxwell 
Burke,  delightfully  introduced  Dr. 
Bohn  and  led  in  the  discussion  of 
various  questions  that  were  raised  for 
Dr.  Bohn’s  answering. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  officers 
for  the  new  year  were  elected; 

President,  J.  Frank  Burke,  ex-’91-94; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Alma  Stickel, 
’99;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss 
Feme  Tudehope,  ’17;  Councillor,  Miss 
Ruth  Mount,  ’14. 

The  alumni  were  delighted  to  know 
that  the  new  administration  in  Ober- 
lin is  proving  so  popular;  as  Dr. 
Bohn  says,  “We  like  it.”  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  feel,  with 
Pi-esident  Wilkins,  that  Oberlin  of- 
fers “ the  best  college  opportunity  in 
America.”  e.  B.  C. 

Two  Events  for  Chicago 
Women 

On  FYiday,  May  3,  in  a vacant  store 
on  56th  Street,  the  club  will  give  a 
rummage  sale. 

The  officers  of  the  Oberlin  AVomen’s 
Club  of  Chicago  will  give  a tea  to  the 
members  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  the 
Woman’s  University  Club.  Nine  brides 
will  be  present,  and  one  of  them.  Mrs. 
George  F.  Bridge  (Mary  Mackintosh. 
’08),  will  tell  something  of  her  ex- 
periences in  the  Orient  this  fall. 


Dinner  and  Bridge  at  Pitts- 
burgh 

The  Oberllnites  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
vicinity  had  the  largest  turnout  in 
recent  years  at  a dinner  and  bridge 
party  held  at  the  Congress  of  Wom- 
en’s Club  building  in  Pittsburgh  on 
the  evening  of  April  5,  1929.  Fifty- 
five  were  present,  including  gradu- 
ates, former  students,  eight  present 
students  who  were  home  for  the 
spring  vacation,  and  some  who 
have  become  adopted  sons  of  Oberlin 
through  the  legal  procedure  of  mar- 
riage. The  dinner  was  enlivened  by 
Oberlin  songs  between  courses. 

It  was  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  men’s  bridge  prize  should  be 
won  by  Mr.  Roy  S.  Dougall,  ’99,  be- 
cause there  were  present  at  this  meet- 
ing four  members  of  his  family,  all 
of  Oberlin,  namely,  Mr.  R.  S.  Dougall, 
’99,  Mrs.  Dougall,  ’99,  Mrs.  George 
Dougall  ’28,  and  Miss  Annis  Dou- 
gall, ’29. 

A mimeographed  list  of  all  known 
Oberlinites  in  this  district,  with  their 
addresses,  had  been  prevouisly  mailed 
to  each  one  on  this  list,  which  result- 
ed in  a large  number  of  new  names 
being  supplied  and  apparently  stirred 
up  a new  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Association.  When  all 
corrections  and  additions  are  received, 
the  list  and  the  program  for  the 
year’s  meeting  will  be  printed  and 
sent  to  all  members. 

The  officers  of  the  year  are: 

President,  Mr.  William  A.  Dick,  ’90; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Mont- 
gomery, ’22;  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spangler,  ’17;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  AV. 
Merker,  ’14;  Social  Chairman,  Miss 
Helen  Shultz,  ’27;  Councillor,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Geegan,  ’96.  C.  S.  S. 


Oberlin  Women  in 

Washington  Meet 

About  thirty  gathered  for  the  regu- 
lar monthly  luncheon  of  Oberlin 
women  at  the  Y.  AV.  C.  A.,  17th  and 
K.  Streets,  AA’ashington,  March  22. 
This  is  the  second  year  that  the  group 
has  been  meeting  monthly,  the  first 
year  at  the  A.  A.  U.  AV.  headquarters 
and  now  at  the  Y.  AV.  C.  A. 

After  luncheon  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a nominating  committee  Mrs. 
Ross  Gunn  (Gladys  Rowley,  ’21),  the 
presiding  officer,  called  on  each  per- 
son present  to  give  her  maiden  name, 
class,  husband's  name,  his  business, 
and  number  of  children. 
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Canton  Holds  Meeting 

The  Canton  Chapter  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  held  a dinner  meeting  Mon- 
day, April  8.  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Forty  five 
were  present  to  help  initiate  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Heald,  '07,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Ainsworth 
Heald,  ’07,  into  the  fellowship. 

After  dinner  President  Ellwyn  C. 
Roberts  called  on  each  person  present 
to  give  his  name  and  reason  for  be- 
ing at  the  dinner.  It  developed  that 
some  were  hungry,  some  had  wives 
that  dragged  them  there,  and  the  oth- 
ers had  equally  good  reasons. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  vacation 
so  that  students  might  attend,  and 
several  did  so,  bringing  their  parents. 
Prospective  students  and  parents  were 
also  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Olmstead  was  present  from 
Oberlin  and  spoke  concerning  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  college  and 
showed  three  reels  of  movies  taken 
recently  of  various  events  about  the 
campus.  Everyone  had  an  enjoyable 
time.  p.  F jj. 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion AND  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOCTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg.  | 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


News  of 

*G0-r>r.  Nellie  Walden  Cnnlkius,  an  in- 
valid for  some  lime,  died  Marcdi  19  In 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  at  the  age  of  97. 

'G6— Mrs.  Louise  Allen  Kellogg  died  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Millard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  April  4.  Mrs. 
Kellogg  loft  St.  Louis,  after  the  death  of 
her  hu.slmnd  in  1893,  after  23  years  of  res- 
idence and  became  a professor  of  biblical 
literature  at  Wellesley  College,  Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

'69— W.  C.  Cochran  writes  the  editor: 

“ Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the 
29th  instant.  You  have  heard  of  ‘rod 
letter’  days.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
March  29  was  one,  as  shown  by  two  cal- 
endars published  by  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies. My  birthday  (eighty-first)  was  as 
rod  as  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

It  took  some  time  to  figure  out  why  I 
should  be  so  honored.  Any  good  Cath- 
olic could  have  told  me  at  once.  It  was 
‘ Good  Friday.’ 

“ No  one  who  saw  me  a week  or  two 
after  I graduated  would  have  predicted 
long  life  for  me.  In  fact  I doubted  it 
myself.  Letters  which  I have  found 
among  the  papers  coming  down  to  me 
from  iU3’  mother,  written  by  her  father, 
her  husband  and  some  friends  had  in  them 
sentences  beginning,  ‘ If  Willie  only  had 
good  health,’  etc.  Every  athelete  I knew 
at  college  is  gone;  I believe  I am  the  only 
one  now  living  who  heard  every  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College.  I have  never  en- 
joyed better  health  than  during  the  last 
ten  j'ears  of  my  life,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  sad  years  on  account  of  deaths 
in  my  family. 

“ I expect  to  be  at  Oberlin  next  Com- 
mencement. Ex-President  Frost  of  Berea 
College  wants  me  to  be  present  in  1933. 
when  Oberlin  celebrates  its  centennial 
and  I know  of  nothing  now  affecting  me 
which  will  prevent.” 

’Tl-'72— Ambassador  Myron  T.  Ilerriok 
died  in  Paris  March  31.  Mr.  Herrick  w'as 
most  generally  known  as  a banker  and 
financier  prior  to  his  election  as  gover- 
nor of  Ohio.  Ills  greatest  fame,  however, 
was  gained  as  ambassador  to  France,  re- 
fusing to  leave  libs  post  in  1914  when  the 
German  army  was  threatening  Paris. 

’75— John  U.  Rogers  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Lo- 
rain when  the  first  class  was  presented 
with  diplomas  in  1S79,  will  deliver  the 
50th  Annivcr.sary  Commencement  address 
at  an  elaborate  alumni  celebration  June 
12.  Mr.  Rogers  is  widely  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  linotype  and  now  connect- 
ed with  the  Merganthnler  Linotype  Co. 
of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Oberlin  for  several 
years  but  resigned  Ills  position  Inst  fall. 
Mr.  Rogers  sailed  for  Europe  the  24th  of 
April  for  a brief  business  trip,  planning 
to  be  gone  only  about  a luoiil.h. 

f7G~Ebon  L.  Hill  died  March  8,  1929, 
after  a brief  Illness  of  pneumonia  follow- 
ing pleurlsi'. 

’85— John  L.  Hoffman  reports  the  death 
of  his  son,  Durene  lii'onard  lIolTnuui,  on 
October  11,  1928,  in  Cleveland,  age  33 
yeai's. 

'85  A.  M.  Kent,  lawyer  at  Ploasautowii, 
Kans.,  Is  lh«‘  local  aUorm*y  for  the  I-'rlsco 
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Railway  Company  and  hopes  to  visit 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  some  time  this  year. 

*87— Francis  E.  Regal  is  a member  of  a 
party  of  twelve  American  journalists  who 
travel  in  the  Orient  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carneigie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  and  at  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
.lapanose  government  to  observe  conditions 
in  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria  and  North 
Chinn.  The  party  sailed  April  24  from 
San  Francisco  and  expects  to  return  Au- 
gust IG.  Mr.  Regal  is  an  editorial  writer 
Cor  the  Springfield  Republican,  Spring- 
field,  Mass,  and  has  been  on  the  staff  for 
many  years. 

t’90 — Joseph  Jelinek  died  on  June  2G 
1928,  at  his  summer  cottage  in  Frank 
fort,  Mich.  After  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin,  in  the  Slavic  department,  he  re- 
turned to  home  missionary  work  in  Chi- 
cago. In  1896  he  moved  to  Milwaukee  to 
establish  the  work  there,  resigning  in 
1910  to  become  missionary  in  Wisconsin 
for  the  Chicago  Tract  Society.  This  po- 
sition he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

'9.3— Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan  was  one  of 
the  Oberlin  delegates  to  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Uoiverslty 
Women  in  New  Orleans  recently 

’90— Andrew  Auten  writes  from  Georgia: 
” We  are  settled  on  our  Flower  Farm  in 
a log  cabin,  designed  and  built  by  ‘ We, 
Us  & Co.’  Decatur  Is  a homey  little  city, 
an  educational  snhurl)  of  Atlanta,  a fine 
place  to  live.” 

'97,  ’09,  '05,  ’ll,  13,  ’25,  ’28— Accom- 
panying Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lord,  '97,  '99, 
on  a Grecian  Lsland  trip  April  1-15  were 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Mack,  ’05,  Lau- 
rlne,  ’25,  and  Margaret  Mack,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Nicol  and  Jean,  ’ll,  '13,  Pro 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Harold  Fowler,  'j3,  Sally 
MacLennan,  ’25,  Eleanor  Andrews,  ’28. 
and  Priscilla  Lord,  as  well  as  others  from 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Athens,  Greece. 

t‘97— Rev.  Lee  J.  Travis  passed  away 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  14,  1929,  in 
bis  GOth  3*ear.  He  served  several  Ohio 
churches  as  pastor  and  after  more  than 
ten  years  at  Hudson  was  for  seven  years 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  A year  and  a half 
ago  he  became  field  representative  of  the 
New  York  Congregational  Conference,  and 
located  at  Syracuse. 

'99— Miss  M.  Faith  McAuley  Is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Uiiivcrsltj'  of  Chi- 
cago this  quarter  and  is  teaching  Insti- 
tutional Bii.vlng  at  Colmubia  University. 

'90— Scribners  for  April  and  Magazine 
of  Business  for  April  and  May  contain 
articles  by  Whiting  Williams.  Mr. 
Williams  i*eceiUly  made  a trip  to  Colmu- 
bia Investigating  labor  and  economic  con- 
ditions tliere. 

’01— John  A.  Sherley  of  SprInglicUi, 
Mas.s.,  Is  president  of  the  newl.v  formed 
New  lOnglund  Town  and  Country  Church 
Commission. 

t '03-  The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate 
f«»r  April  4 eanioil  on  Its  front  cover  un 
arllcle  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  eii* 
tith'd  Saying  C.ooil-hy  to  a Ml.sslonary. 

•Oi-G.'iilvleve  Brandt.  e'OO,  of  lirook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  sp«'nillug  a number  of 
months  abroad. 
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'4V1— Herbert  A.  Sturges  has  an  article, 
*'  Ueliglon  and  Evolution,”  in  the  January 
21  ” Unity.” 

*05— M.  Frances  IJeede  of  Columbus,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Ohio  State  University,  March  15,  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  quarter.  She  majored 
In  English.  Th*e  subject  of  her  thesis 
was:  The  Dramatic  Elements  in  the 

New  England  Characterizations  of  Frost, 
Robinson  and  Amy  Lowell.” 

*00— Miss  Elsie  Ely  is  teaching  mathe- 
enatics  at  Rowen  high  school,  Chicago. 

c'OO — Thomas  Reuben  Wilson,  director 
of  the  Glenwood  Concert  Choir  of  Toledo, 
has  given  two  very  successful  concerts 
recently  at  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Mon- 
roe Street  5fethodist  Church,  Toledo. 

ex-’06— Mrs.  Lulu  Beede  Longbrake, 
whose  life  was  saved  only  by  two  blood 
transfusions  last  November,  when  111  of 
typhoid  fever,  has  so  far  recovered  that 
she  is  now  able  to  go  out  a little.  Her 
address  is  U.  D.  1,  Franklin,  Ohio.  Her 
residence  is  Blue  Ball,  where  her  husband 
Is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

*07— New  Jersey  papers  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  the  state  securing  Dr.  Har- 
ley L.  Lutz  to  make  a scientific  study  of 
New  Jersey’s  financial  system,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  reduced  taxes.  Dr.  Lutz 
is  professor  of  finance  at  Princeton  and 
has  assisted  several  states  and  a number 
of  foreign  countries  in  the  study  of  their 
tax  problems. 

*08 — Ilnbert  E.  Husted  has  become  as- 
sistant secretary  of  The  Cleveland  Tru.st 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

c'08— An  original  composition,  a song 
for  baritone,  ” Love  Me,”  by  Jean  Lind- 
say Carlson,  appeared  on  the  program  of 
a Sunday  afternoon  musicale  at  Doane 
College,  Crete,  Nebr. 


ra  10  Edith  Metcalf  spoke  before  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  at  a noonday  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Ili-O-III,  Uberlin.  Miss 
Metcalf,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  gave  a most  interesting  talk  on 
Albania,  comparing  pre-war  and  post-war 
living  condition.s  of  that  country.  AUm- 
nla  does  not  have  railroads,  'hut  has 
skipped  from  the  water  hiiffalo  drawn 
carts  as  mean.s  of  transporation  to  auto 
mobiles  and  airplanes. 

'12— Victor  V.  Lytle  write.s  from  Vienna, 
XIII  Wattmanngosse  9:  ” I have  beard 

of  those  who  take  more  than  one  l>atb 
each  day  and  those  who  were  In  a post 
tion  where  they  would  give  much  to  be 
able  to  lake  a hath  at  all,  but  have  you 
heard  of  any  one  Ilnbk*  to  a lino  of  $-10  If 
he  took  a bath?  Such  has  been  the  situa- 
tion in  Vienna  where  Mrs.  Lytle  and  I 
are  spending  the  winter.  The  reason  is  a 


.simple  one  and  the  most  natural— not 
enough  water.  \'’ienun  has  experienced 
the  coldest  winter  in  the  history  of  the 
weather  bureau.  That  means  since  1775, 
and  there  has  been  no  coal,  wood,  gas  or 
water  in  thousands  of  homes  for  weeks; 
but  the  people  have  kept  on  the  Job  and 
now  the  sun  Is  shining  a little  occasion- 
ally to  remind  ns  of  a coming  spring.” 

’14— James  Earl,  oighteen-months-old  son 
of  Earl  G.  and  Olive  Dixon  Van  De  Car, 
passed  away  very  suddenly  April  3 at  the 
family  re.sidence,  1320  E.  Culver  Street. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Besides  the  parents,  two 
sisters,  Jean  and  Joy,  ages  eleven  and 
seven  years,  survive. 

’15— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
(Dana  Humphrey)  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  second  son  (their  fourth  child)  on 
December  9.  1928.  They  live  at  1335 

Thomas  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

'15-ex-’23— Dr.  Howard  C.  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Metcalf  Curtis  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Virginia  Goldsbury,  on  February 
5,  1929. 

’15-’1G — Mariel  Janet  was  born  to  Paul 
B.  and  Natalie  Toms  Means  at  Medan, 
Sumatra,  October  26,  1928. 

c'lG— Russell  Broughton  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  theory  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Oberlin.  Mr.  Brough- 
ton for  several  years  was  organist  nad 
choirmaster  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  where 
he  taught. 

’16— Ralph  H.  Farmer,  professor  of 
finance,  University  of  Idaho,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanship  of  the  school  of 
business  administration,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1.  He  has  been  acting  dean  for  a 
year.  Last  summer  Dean  Farmer  con- 
ducted two  important  economic  investi- 
gations in  the  Northwest.  One  was  a 
study  of  the  economic  situation  in  Mon- 
tana as  it  affected  loans  of  the  Spokano 
Federal  Land  Bank.  The  other  was  a 
general  study  of  highwa}’  financing  In 
Idaho  and  a comparison  of  this  state’s 
problems  and  methods  with  those  of  other 
states.  Dean  Farmer  has  completed  all 
work  toward  a doctor’s  degree  except 
preparing  his  thesis.  This  he  expects  to 
do  before  September. 

h'lC— Professor  Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
long  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Welles- 
ley College  and  author  of  “America  the 
Beautiful,"  died  March  28  at  her  home 
in  Wellesley.  She  had  been  ill  for  some 
time.  Miss  Bates  was  a member  of  ed- 
ucational societies  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries and  was  a prolific  writer. 

'17-’21— Liiolle  Nutting  Dascornb  was 
married  January  1,  1920,  to  Mr[.  William 
J.  McNiff  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*19— An  article  by  Edith  L.  Weart  is 
published  In  the  May  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury  under  the  title,  ” The  Pre- 
vention of  Goiter.”  Altliough  she  Is  em- 
ployed full  time  as  secretary  to  Drs.  Cole 
and  Driver,  dermatologists  in  Cleveland, 
in  her  spare  time  she  does  considerable 
free  lance  medical  editing  for  physicians 
in  Cleveland  and  nearby  towns,  and  occa- 
sionally does  some  similar  work  for  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  firms.  In  what 
time  is  left  she  i.s  trying  the  magazine 
field. 

’20-  Dorothj-  P.  Barnes  writes:  ” Last 

August  I spent  a memorable  week  with 
Amalie  Stapfer,  ’22,  who  was  Just  finish- 
ing her  work  as  La  Directrlce  of  Le  Foyer 
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Iletronvfs  a school  for  girls  located  at  La 
Tronche,  which  is  just  outside  of  Gren- 
oble. As  I lived  at  the  school  I had  a 
most  interesting  glmpse  of  boarding  school 
life  in  France.  Le  Foyer  Retrouv6  was 
formerly  an  Orphange,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Methodist  Missionary  As- 
sociation. "When  the  war  orphans  grew 
up,  the  Question  of  discontinuing  the 
school  was  finally  decided  by  changing  it 
over  into  a boarding  school,  thus  contin- 
uing the  work  of  offering  Christian  train- 
ing to  needy  girls.  When  I was  there  the 
usual  class-room  activities  were  not  go- 
ing on,  but  there  were  about  a dozen 
girls  spending  the  summer  vacation  at  the 
school.  The  housework  was  done  by  the 
girls,  who  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure 
in  doing  their  share  to  keep  their  school- 
home  attractive.  Breakfast  was  usually 
served  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  gar- 
den, with  the  French  Alps  in  the  back- 
ground. Supper  often  took  the  form  of  a 
picnic  on  the  heights  of  the  nearby  foot- 
hills. A three-day  hike  into  the  snow 
mountains  had  to  be  called  off  because 
of  uncertain  weather,  but  we  cnjoyeil 
several  afternoon  trips  by  tram  or  by 
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electric  train  up  to  the  high  mountain 
villages  in  the  valleys  above  Grenoble.  A 
week  was  packed  full  of  such  exploring, 
combined  with  recalling  Oberliu  days  and 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  doings  in  the 
eight  years  since  we  last  saw  each  other. 

“ From  Grenoble  I went  on  into  Switzer- 
land, whore  I spent  another  most  delight- 
ful week  with  an  English  walking  party, 
climbing  and  exploring  that  part  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  near  Kaudersteg.  Some 
of  my  friends  and  a few  people  met  en 
route  expressed  surprise  that  I should  be 
satisfied  with  only  three  weeks  on  the 
continent.  ‘ Why  take  the  trouble  to 
come  for  such  a short  time?  ’ But  the 
five  weeks'  trip  was  well  worth  while  as 
a vacation,  after  having  spent  the  first 
half  of  the  summer  accomplishing  the  not 
too  arduous  duties  of  matron  of  the  girls' 
dormitory  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred. 
N.  Y.  In  some  ways  it  was  a much  more 
satisfying  trip  than  the  first  one  abroad, 
when  I spout  two  mouths  seeing  six  coun- 
tries.” 

'20— Glenn  Molyneaux  of  Oberlin,  was 
elected  president  of  tbe  Lorain  County 
Hardware  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Elyria  on  March  2G. 

ex-'20 — The  true  spirit  or  culture,  wel- 
fare, ” Learning  and  Labor,"  which  every 
Oberliuite  gains  during  his  college  course, 
is  being  passed  along  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  South  Bend,  Washington,  by 
Donald  H.  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed  holds  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  South  Bend  Junior  High  School 
and  is  building  up  a most  enviable  repu- 
tation for  ability  as  an  instructor  and 
executive. 

In  connection  with  his  school  work  he 
has  done  much  in  engendering  a program 
of  cooperation  between  student,  parent 
and  teacher  and  has,  through  his  radiant, 
cheery  and  tactful  manner  been  able  to 
carry  the  school’s  cultural,  educational 
and  moral  program  into  the  homes  of  his 
students.  He  is  the  leader  in  Ili-Y,  Boy- 
Scout  and  school  musical  and  theatrical 
activities,  which  have,  largely  through 
his  efforts,  been  elevated  to  a high  plane. 

The  love  of  the  better  things  in  music 
and  the  drama  is  reflected  in  the  lo- 
cal instrumental  and  choral  community 
music  program  which  he  has  sponsored, 
as  well  as  in  the  high  character  of  the 
home  talent  theatrical  productions  in 
which  he  has  taken  a leading  part.  His 
own  talented  rendition  of  the  better  class 
of  stringed  Instrument  music,  in  which 
both  his  technique  and  his  remarkable 
vorsitality  are  shown,  are  always  among 
the  most  pleasing  numbers  of  local  mu- 
sical programs. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  he  devoted  sev- 
eral years  to  hidtistrlnl  work  in  eastern 
Washington  and  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Seattle  and  In  further  study  at  Whitman 
College.  These  yetirs  have  served  him  ns 
a valuable  background  upon  which  to 
base  his  present  splendid  work.  He  and 
Mrs.  Heed  are  training  their  little  sou, 
Janu'S  Reed,  aged  four,  as  a candidate 
for  the  Oberlin  <dass  of  ’-10. 

•21--Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  W.  Netbercut 
have  returned  to  this  country  after  a win- 
ter In  Vienna,  where  Dr.  Netbercut  took 
a speelal  (MUirse  in  Opthalinology  in  the 
university.  'J'hey  are  now  living  at  5514 
Blackstono  Avenue,  Chicago. 


■^1  Hugh  ^ auR.  M ilson,  who  holds  the 
Blatchford  Fellowship  from  the  Chicago 
Theological  Keminary  for  1028-29  and 
1920-30,  is  working  for  his  Ph.D.  in  the 
department  of  Philosophy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  On  April  1st  he  was  ap- 
pointed a Fellow  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  university  for  1029-30.  He  resigned 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Braiuerd  Com- 
munity Church  of  Chicago  last  fall,  after 
three  years  service,  iii  order  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  studies. 

c 21-  2-i — Helen  R.  liiddell  was  married 
to  Dr.  Byron  W.  Gutheil  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, March  31,  1929,  in  Oak  Park,  ill. 
Elizabeth  Riddell,  '24,  was  one  of  the  at- 
tendants. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gutheil  will  make 
their  home  in  Oak  Park. 

'22— Dell  Stallings,  former  football  coacn 
at  Oberlin,  will  be  coach  of  baseljall  and 
assistant  line  coach  of  football  at  Am- 
herst College. 

*22— -Alfred  S.  Wheeler,  who  has  been 
an  Amherst  coach  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  an  associate  pro 
fessorship  in  the  athletic  department  of 
that  institution.  Hitherto  he  has  been 
coach  of  the  basketball,  baseball  anil 
freshman  football.  He  now  becomes  head 
coach  of  the  football  squad  and  of  bas- 
ketball. 

'22— Amalie  Stapfer,  formerly  la  Direc- 
trice  of  Le  Foyer  Retrouve  in  La  Tronche, 
France,  left  in  September  for  her  new 
work  at  the  American  School,  Lovetch, 
Bulgaria.  We  quote  a part  of  her  letter 
to  Dorothy  Barrus,  '20:  •'  The  Bulgar- 

ians are  very  kind-hearted  and  without 
wile;  and  I am  enjoying  them  very  much. 
Ail  the  girls,  except  the  freshmen,  speak 
English,  so  1 do  not  feel  like  a stranger. 
They  are  slower  than  the  French,  but 
also  more  tolerant.  In  fact,  they  seem 
to  lack  tout  a fait  the  spirit  of  ridicule, 
mockery  or  scorn.  1 teach  twenty-four 
English  classes  a week  just  now,  and  have 
also  two  two-hour  English  courses  for  the 
teachers,  besides  some  other  incidental 
duties.  1 like  it  all  very  much,  and  1 
guess  1 am  getting  as  much  or  more  out 
of  it  all  than  the  Bulgarian  students 
themselves.  The  country  is  aridly  beau- 
tiful. There  are  rocky  gorges  and  beau- 
tiful wooded  country  roads  on  all  sides, 
but  everything  is  so  dusty  and  dry  now 
that  1 am  longing  for  snowy  winter  or 
the  green  spring.  Everybody  assures  me 
that  the  spring  is  exquisite  here.” 

'23— Evelyn  Heacox  Wilson,  received 
her  M.A.  degree  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  the  Spring  Con- 
vocation, March  19.  Her  dissertation 
was  on  " Chicago  Families  in  Furnished 
Rooms.”  She  spent  the  month  of  April 
at  CUrisLodora  Settlement  House  and  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  New  York 
City,  as  the  Chicago  member  of  the  1029 
“iusliUite”  of  the  American  Assoeiullon 
for  Urgauiziug  Family  Social  Work.  Sbe 
expects  to  continue  for  another  year  as  a 
case  worker  with  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago. 

'23— Miss  Helen  Rowe  teaches  mathe- 
matics at  Calumet  high  school,  Chicago 

'24— Miss  Anna  J.  Schwartz  is  teaching 
English  in  tile  liigh  school  at  Chicago 
Heights,  111. 
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♦24— Miss  Lenore  Smith  touches  art  in 
the  high  school  at  Ilammoml,  Imi.,  and 
lives  at  10902  S.  Irving  Avenue,  Chicago. 

*24— Marjorie  Dyson  was  married  April 
2,  1929.  to  Edward  Eugene  Lyons  at  Rush- 
ville,  111.  They  will  be  at  home  after 
May  1 at  l2tU  Chase  Aveime,  Chicago. 

*24 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Millikan 

announce  the  arrival  of  David  Lawrence, 
on  March  10,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

•24— Dorothy  Woodward  is  secretary  to 
the  president  of  the  Ranuey  Oil  Mining 
Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Address,  20 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

c‘24— Miss  Martha  Beck  sailed  recently 
for  Europe.  She  is  going  primarily  for 
the  music  festivals  in  Germany  and  will 
spend  three  months  in  travel.  Miss  Beck 
has  been  at  the  American  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Chicago. 

’24,  ’2o — A daughter,  Sylvia  Jane,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  D.  AnderH 
(Margaret  Rule,  ’25)  on  March  10.  1929. 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*25— Rob  Roy  Peery  has  spent  the  past 
eight  months  in  New  York  City  studying 
composition  with  Ruben  Goldmark,  vio- 
lin with  Michel  Sciapiro,  and  courses  in 
Sacred  Music  at  the  new  School  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  with  work 
under  Clarence  Dickinson,  Frederick 
Schlieder,  Franklyn  Robinson  and  others. 
He  served  as  organist  and  director  of  mu- 
sic at  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Brooklyn,  during  this  time. 

He  was  asked  to  compose  a World 
Missionary  Hymn  for  the  Sixtieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcop.al 


Church,  to  be  lieM  in  Columbus  in  Oco- 
ber,  to  words  by  Harry  Webb  Farring- 
ton of  New  York,  well  known  hymn- 
writer.  They  were  co-writers  of  the 
hymn,  which  won  the  contest  conducted 
by  Funk  and  Wagnall.s  in  1920.  He  also 
has  been  asked  by  thi.s  same  group  to 
compose  a hymn  medley  of  Syiupboulc 
proportions  to  be  plaj'ed  on  the  opening 
night  by  the  Columbus  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Since  coming  to  New  York  he  has  had 
many  of  his  compositions  performed  in 
various  New  York  churches.  An  entire 
program  of  his  works  was  given  at  the 
historic  Old  Bergen  Church,  Jersey  City, 
on  February  17,  and  solos  and  anthem.4 
have  been  done  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  St.  Andrews 
Methodist  Church.  Recent  hymn  tunes 
have  appeared  in  “American  Student’s 
Hymnal  ’’  and  the  “ Young  People’s 
Hymnal.’’  Many  sabred  and  secular  com- 
positions have  been  accepted  for  publi- 
cation by  various  firms:  G.  Schlrmer, 

Willis  Music  Co.,  Carl  Fischer,  H.  W. 
Gray,  Theo.  Presser,  and  others. 

’25— Miss  Roma  Sexton  teaches  art  In 
the  Proviso  high  schol  at  Maywood,  III. 
She  lives  in  Oak  Park,  at  421  S.  Oak  Park 
Avenue. 

'2o — The  marriage  of  Cleveland  P.  Grant 
of  Lorain  to  Miss  Mary  Virginia  Moore 
of  Chicago  occurred  April  10.  Mr.  Grant 
Is  a curator  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Na- 
tional History,  Chicago. 

’25— Mary  Sedgwick  was  married  recent- 
ly to  Mr.  Edwin  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
graduate  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  received  his  master’s  degree 


from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is 
a teacher  at  the  Hobbs  Junior  high  school, 
West  Medford,  .Mass.  Mrs.  Clark  went 
to  the  Boston  School  of  Art  after  finish- 
ing at  Oberliu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  are 
living  at  20  Mystic  Street,  West  Medford. 

‘25— On  January  1,  1929,  announcement 
was  made  of  the  engagement  of  Wilhel- 
nilna  Taylor  to  Murray  Kllugnman  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Mr.  Kllngaraan  Is  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Iowa,  '25,  and 
Is  a member  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Alpha 
Kappa  Psl,  and  Scabbard  and  Blade  fra- 
ternities. He  is  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  at  Albany.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  early  in  May. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Mosher  (Thelma 
Ottoway)  and  Baby  Alice  have  moved 
from  Long  Beach  to  Santa  Monica,  where 
Mr.  Mosher  has  been  made  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.  Their 
address  now  is  930  Eleventh  Street, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

’25-’2(>— William  L.  Shen  has  recently 
accepted  a position  with  the  La  Choy 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  their  new  depart- 
ment of  sales  promotion.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shen  (Lau  Hui  Ilsleh)  are  living  at  8623 
Dumbarton  Road,  Detroit. 

’2G~The  engagement  of  Bertha  Bates 
to  Frededlck  Garrett  Dlckason  of  Woos- 
ter, ’26,  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Dick- 
Rson  returns  in  July  from  a three-year 
teaching  term  In  Gordon  College,  India. 
Miss  Bates  completes  her  course  in  nurs- 
ing at  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  in 
August, 

'26 — Miss  Charlotte  E.  Webster,  for  the 
past  year  demonstrator  at  Biyn  Mawr, 


Worthy  of  the  Public^s  Confidence 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company  has  a record  for  safety 
and  accomplishment  upon  which  rests  the  confidence  of  the 
community. 


public  is  earned  not  alone  by  the  Bank’s 


Confidence  of  the 
record  of  service,  but 
compose  its  Board  of 

H.  L.  BASSETT 
H.  L.  COULSON 
W.  D.  HOBBS 

E.  A.  MILLER 
C.  W.  SAVAGE 

F.  W.  TOBIN 


also  by  the  character 
Directors: 


W.  F.  BOHN 
E.  G.  DICK 

G.  C.  JAMESON 
EARL  R.  MORRIS 
J.  N.  STONE 

H.  C.  WANGERIEN 


of  these  men,  who 


W.  G.  CASKEY 
J.  L.  EDWARDS 
J.  s.  McClelland 

G.  W.  MORRIS 

H.  B.  THURSTON 
O.  J.  WHITNEY 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier. 
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REBER  JOHNSON 

Professor  of  Violin,  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  will  teach 
in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  SUM- 
MER MUSIC  SCHOOL  from 

July  8th  to  August  26th 

Exceptional  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue musical  study  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  frequent  con- 
certs by  a Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  Terms  and  Particulars  ad- 
dress above, — or  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


Engraved 
Visiting  Cards 

100  Cards  with  Plate 

$3.30  to  $4.75 


HAYLOR’S 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

15  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN 


- JoAn  Hancock  Series  ■—  ■ - — ' 

DECLARATION  of 
INDEPENDENCE 

WE  HAVE  issued  an 
officially  approved 
facsimile  parchment  copy 
of  the  famous  Declara- 
tion, suitable  for  framing. 

You  may  have  one  of 
these,  Free  of  charge,  up- 
on written  application  to 


INQUIRY  BUREAU 


197  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  FREE  facsimile  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (I 
enclose  5c.  to  cover  postage.) 

Name 

Address 

A-G.  

Over  Sixty-Fice  Years  in  Business  * 


bfis  beeu  elected  to  a Fellowship  in  Ge- 
ology at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

’70— Henry  li.  'Wolcott  of  Jamaica,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  at  the  age  of  SI,  is  still 
active,  conducting  a plantation  and  repre- 
senting his  parish  in  the  Island  legislature. 
His  home  is  in  lUchmond,  Jamaieu. 

*70 — Mrs.  Albert  E.  Keeler  died  on  May 
27,  192S,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Howard 
F.  Keeler,  221  E.  Newton  ytreet,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

fS7,  'SO— Adolf  A.  Berio,  Jr.,  sou  of 
Adolf  A.  Berle  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Wright 
Berle,  has  written  a book  entitled  “ Stud- 
ies in  the  Law  of  Corporation  Finance,” 
which  was  published  in  1928  by  CalUi- 
ghau  & Co.  of  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Berle  lauded  in  New  York  April  13,  on 
the  do  Grasse,  after  four  months  of  travel 
in  Europe. 

\K)— Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Patton  Davio.s 
sailed  from  San  Francisco,  April  5,  for 
their  fourth  term  of  service  in  China  with 
the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  They  expect  to  engage  in  evangel- 
istic work  in  the  region  south  of  Shang- 
hai. Their  adddress  will  be  care  of  the 
Associated  Mission  Treasurers,  Shanghai, 
China. 

'21— Grace  M.  Viniug  Nichols  and  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Nichols  of  Ronesselaer,  N.  Y., 
announce  the  birth  of  a daughter  on  April 
2,  1929. 

c’23-’24— Ml*,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  R.  How- 
ard (Mildred  Greer)  announce  the  death 
of  their  son,  Richard  Allen,  April  11, 
1929,  three  days  before  his  fourth  birth- 
day, of  laryngeal  diphtheria.  He  is  sur- 
vived also  by  a sister,  Margaret  Ellen. 

’27,  ’So,  '24,  '94— Miss  Geueno,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wallace  Noble, 
‘85,  of  Omaha,  Nobr.,  became  the  bride 
of  Joseph  r.  Stocker,  ’24,  of  Evanston, 
111.,  sou  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Stocker,  '94.  of  Cleveland,  on  March  16. 
Other  Oberlin  people  who  participated  in 
the  ceremony  were  Norman  Stocker,  '28, 
an  usher,  and  Miss  Winifred  Zinniuger, 
'27,  of  Tarkio,  Mo  , violinist,  who  with  an 
organist  and  two  soloists,  gave  a half 
hour's  musical  program  preceding  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stocker  are  at 
home  at  Rogers  Park,  111. 

’20 — The  engagement  of  Nancy  Houston 
of  Sandwich.  111.,  to  Truman  Crowell  of 
Chicago,  has  just  been  announced. 

'27— Josephine  Grosvenor  of  Chicago, 
will  be  married  on  May  18  to  de  Witt  H. 
Gunsoliis  of  Evanston,  111.  They  will 
live  at  707  W.  Jasper  Street,  Joliet,  111., 
where  Mr.  Gunsolus  is  with  the  ludu.s- 
trial  Gas  Engineering  department  of  the 
Western  United  Gas  Co. 

'28— S.  Norman  Parks’  name  was  Inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  list  published 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine  last  month  of 
Oberlin  alumni  on  the  faculty  at  Albion 
College.  Mr.  Parks  is  teaching  public 
school  music  methods  in  the  Conservatory 
there  and  also  supervises  all  the  music  in 
th(?  city  schools. 

c’28 — Two  original  compositions  by  Dor- 
othy J.  Brandon  appear  on  the  program 
of  a Sunday  afternoon  mualcale  at  Doane 
College,  Crete,  Nebr.,  ” In  a Chinese  Gar- 
den ” and  ” Chant  d’Amour.” 

*28— Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Tracy  of  Elm- 
wood, N.  J.,  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Ruth,  to  Mr.  Stephen 
N.  Millard,  Dartmouth  '20,  of  New  York 
City. 


'28— Ruth  Pease  is  in  the  book  depart- 
ment of  Korner  and  Wood,  Cleveland. 

m’28— Ruth  Brown  is  reported  to  be  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Bertram  Smythe  of  Cam- 
bridge, lOngiand.  Miss  Brown  is  teach- 
ing mathematics  at  Ccdarville  College. 

c'28— Margaret  Ellen  Wood  of  Omaha, 
Nebr..  and  Daryl  D.  Dayton  of  Cheney! 
Wash.,  were  married  December  26,  1928, 
at  Washington,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Wood  is  con- 
tinuing her  teaching  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  but  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Washington,  where  Mr.  Dayton  is 
teaching  in  the  State  Normal. 

Alumni  Business  Directory 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Cable  Address,  “McHall" 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LEEPER  & 
McGILL — Attorneys-at-Law 

Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholomew,  ’05 
E.  W.  Leeper,  ’07  N.  W.  McGill,  ’07 


R.  H.  McKELVEY  & CO„  Inc. 

(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Enrope,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the  , 
(Fred  F.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  in- 
come producing  apartment  houses  - 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
feur  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety— - 
plus  6%— plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment—plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALX.AN  LIGHTNER,  ’03 
Fred  F.  FYench  Investing  Co. 

651  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Every  Student  and  Alumnus 

SHOULD  OWN  AN 

Oherlin  College  Song  Book 

Containing  Oberlin  College  songs,  well-known 
songs  of  other  colleges,  songs  for  jolly  oc- 
casions. Paper,  printing,  binding  of  the  best. 
Beautiful  crimson  and  gold  cover. 

New  Edition,  $1.50  Postpaid,  Anywhere 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  INN 

(Repl.acing  Park  Hotel) 

\V.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


I’ritilers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

New  Spring  Lines  on  Display 

“Bloomfield”  Dresses 

“Sterling”  Coats 

Carter’s  Rayon 

Underwear 

Kayser  Silk  Hosiery 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


This  Bank  Has  Been  In 
Business  23  Years 


The  Management  of  this  institution 
is  in  full  accord  with  modern  ideas. 

It  has  always  been  known  as  the 
bank  that  renders  its  customers  the 
kind  of  service  required  for  their 
best  interest. 

Be  one  of  our  customers,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  the  kind  of  a bank 
you  would  like  to  deal  with. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
AtlanticCity.N.J.,  Colton  M anor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
Sprucewold  Lodge,  summer  only 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  111.,  Allerton  House 
Chicago,  111.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Nell  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

Woodrow  Wilson 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fraternitr-  Clubs  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New'  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Hotel  Jefferson 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Springfield,  III.,  St.,  Nicholas 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
WilkesBarre,  Pa., 

Mellow-Sterling 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 
369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

Name Co//cge Year ...  

Address 
City 


State 


